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“MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND” 
By May G. Stump 
(Courtesy of the Maryland State Association of Graduate Nurses) 

Maryland, the “Old Line State,” in the words of a famous editor, is 
a “delightful Geographic miniature of America.”* 

From the Chesapeake Bay Country to the Western Maryland Moun- 
tains; from the Mason and Dixon Line to St. Mary’s where the Ark and 
the Dove landed on March 25, 1634; the visitor finds many historic land- 
marks, homes rich in tradition, and much natural beauty. 

Annapolis, or “Anne Arundel Town,” which became the capital of 
Maryland in 1695, is the country’s most truly colonial city, and fortunate- 
ly much remains of its ancient glory. 

Annapolis has many high points of interest for all Americans. The 
State House of historical interest contains the room in which General 
Washington resigned his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
tinental Army, and where the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty was or- 
ganized in January, 1799. On the grounds of the State House stands a 
small red brick building in which was called the first group of Colonials 
to discuss our separation from the mother country—England. This build- 
ing was later used as the Colonial Treasury. 

This State House and the colonial houses of Annapolis are considered 
by the foremost authorities in America as representing the finest archi- 
tecture of the 18th century. Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, a recognized authority 
of Americana and author of the handbook for the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, regards the Hammond-Harwood 
house as the best example of colonial architecture in this country. 

This little city on the banks of the Severn was the home of three 
signers of the “Declaration of Independence”: Samuel Chase, William 
Paca and Charles Carroll of Carrollton. A fourth Maryland signer, 


*Footnote: Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., President National Geographic Society. 
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Thomas Stone, lived in Charles County. A room from his home, Habre- 
de-Venture, has been placed in the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Within a short distance of the State House is the United States 
Naval Academy. The Academy was established in 1845, and with its 
spacious buildings occupies over 200 acres of land. The Naval Academy 
Chapel is one of the most beautiful collegiate churches in the world. In 
the crypt of the Chapel is the mausoleum of the first Admiral of the 
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(Courtesy of the National Geographic Society) 


American Navy, John Paul Jones. His grave was found after a long 
and diligent search in the old Protestant Cemetery in Paris. In 1905, 
a fleet of American warships brought the body to Annapolis where it 
was buried in the crypt which had been prepared for it. 

On a bluff overlooking the Naval Academy stands a modest tomb, 
a granite base, surmounted by a cross, containing the bodies of eight 
Arctic Explorers—members of the heroic Greely Expedition of 1882. 

Here also in Annapolis is St. John’s College, Alma Mater of Francis 
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Scott Key. The great liberty poplar tree, said to be six hundred years 
old, stands on the college grounds. It was under this tree that the Puri- 
tans signed a treaty with the Susquehannock Indians in 1652. 

St. Anne’s Episcopal Church, the “only brick church in the Colonies,” 
is at Church Circle. Among the treasures to be seen there are the silver 
communion set presented in 1695 by King William III, the folio Bible 
given by General Hammond of the British Army in 1707, and the beau- 
tiful Sands’ memorial window. Nearby is the Executive Mansion. 

Baltimore, the metropolis of the State, founded in 1729, was named 
in honor of Sir George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore. 


Fort McHenry, located on the south side of the city’s harbor, dates 
back to the War of the Revolution. It was constructed by the citizens 
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of Baltimore at their own expense and named Fort McHenry in honor 
of James McHenry of Baltimore who was the first Secretary of War in 
Washington's Cabinet. 

It was here that Col. George Armistead defeated the British fleet on 
September 14, 1814. During this bombardment Francis Scott Key wrote 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” while detained on a British ship, the Min- 
den, having gone on board to effect the release of his friend, Dr. William 
Beans, Jr., of Prince George’s County. Strange as it may seem, ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’ was not made the National Anthem until 1931. 
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The original manuscript was bought recently by the trustees of Walters 
Art Gallery and may be seen there. 

During the World War, Fort McHenry was used as a hospital for 
wounded soldiers and later by the Veteran's Bureau. The old Star fort, 
dedicated as a National Shrine on September 28, 1928, has been restored 
to its appearance of 1814. 

The flag which waved over the fort, and inspired the anthem, was 
made by Mrs. Mary Pickersgill at her home in Baltimore. This house, 
known as the “Flag House,” is still standing (Pratt and Albemarle 
Streets). 

In the western section of the city stands the old University of Mary- 





Johns Hopkins Hospital 


land Medical School. Built in 1812, in imitation of a classic model— 
the Pantheon at Rome, it was without doubt the finest structure devoted 
to medical education in the New World. The University of Maryland 
Hospital, the oldest hospital now existing in the State, opened its School 
of Nursing in December, 1889. 
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The world renowned Johns Hopkins University Medical School and 
Hospital was founded in 1867 through the generosity of Johns Hopkins. 
Sargent’s noble painting, ‘The Great Four,’—Osler, Kelly, Halstead and 
Welch, hangs in the Great Hall of the Welch Medical Library. The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital School of Nursing, the oldest School of Nursing 
in the State, opened in May, 1889. Graduates of this school are to be 
found in almost every country of the world. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity liberal arts and engineering groups are at Homewood (Charles 
Street Avenue and University Parkway). 

* * * 

America’s first monument to the memory of George Washington 

was erected in Baltimore in 1815. The column, Doric in design, sur- 
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mounted by a colossal statue of the first President, the work of the Italian 
sculptor, Causisi, dominates Mt. Vernon Square. The site for the monu- 
ment was given by Col. John Eager Howard, Revolutionary War hero 
and a friend of Washington’s. The funds for its construction were 
raised by lottery. 
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Battle Monument at Calvert and Fayette streets, commemorates 
the victory of North Point in the War of 1812. On his way to Baltimore 
General Ross was shot from ambush by two lads, Wells and McComas. 
His troops were thrown into confusion and defeated by a small number 
of citizen soldiers. There is an interesting anecdote connected with this 
defeat. The story goes that before the British general started his march 
on Baltimore, he said to his aides, “Gentlemen, I shall eat my breakfast 
in Baltimore or in hell.” 

The War Memorial, containing records of Baltimoreans and Mary- 
landers who served in the World War is opposite the City Hall. On 
Fayette Street near the Fallsway stands the Shot Tower, a famous Bal- 
timore landmark. Erected in 1828, it is said to be one of only two such 
towers remaining in the world where shot was manufactured by dropping 
streams of molten lead from high towers into wells of water at the bot- 
tom. The tower, purchased by patriotic organizations, was presented 
to the city in 1924. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Cathedral and Mulberry Streets, 
was built in 1806 on the site where Count Rochambeau and his troops 
were encamped upon their return from Yorktown. Beneath the altar 
of the cathedral lies buried James Gibbons, America’s greatly beloved 
Cardinal, the first American to be given the Red Hat by the Vatican. 

Two noted paintings hang in the Cathedral: “St. Louis Burying 
His Dead Soldiers,” by Steuben, presented by Charles X, and the ‘Descent 
from the Cross,” by Gueri Guerin, the gift of Louis XVIII. 

Facing the Cathedral is the Enoch Pratt Free Library. The new 
building, covering an acre of ground, was opened in February, 1933. It 
has every modern device for the care and handling of books and accom- 
modations for about eleven hundred readers. The Edgar Allen Poe 
Room, overlooking the south end of the Central Hall, and the Maryland 
Room are in many ways the library's most beautiful rooms. 

Edgar Allen Poe, one of the most interesting figures in American 
literature, was born in Baltimore in 1809. He died here in 1849 at the 
Church Home and Infirmary where a tablet to his memory hangs on the 
wall of the rotunda, and was buried in Westminster Churchyard (Fay- 
ette and Greene Streets). A monument has been erected over his grave. 
On the right hand side of the shaft is a bronze wreath, the gift of the 
French Literary Society. There is also a statue of Poe in Wyman Park 
near the Art Museum. 

Walters Art Gallery, containing the finest private collection in the 
world, and given to the city by Henry Walters at his death, is one of the 
city’s three galleries. There is also the new Baltimore Museum of Art 
and the historically interesting Peale Museum. The old Peale Museum, 
built in 1813, has been restored and reopened to the public as the Muni- 
cipal Museum of the City of Baltimore. Not only does the museum con- 
tain portraits by Rembrandt Peale, but there are also portraits by Charles 
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Willson Peale and Sarah Peale. There are paintings of old clipper ships 
reminiscent of the days when Baltimore’s commercial supremacy was un- 
challenged, prints of the Battle of North Point, and a collection of Civil 
War prints. The restored Peale Museum is really a chronicle in old 
brick and mortar of Baltimore's past, a past which is interwoven with 
American History. 

There are two fine examples of colonial architecture in Baltimore— 
Homewood and Mount Clare. Homewood, a part of Johns Hopkins 
University and the keynote to the architecture of the University, has been 
restored and furnished with pieces of colonial furniture and is now a 
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museum. Mount Clare, once the home of Charles Carroll, Barrister, built 
before the Revolution, is particularly interesting for its terraced garden. 
This colonial home, overlooking the Patapsco River, stands in the center 
of well kept grounds now maintained by the city as Carroll Park. The 
Maryland Branch of the Colonial Dames of America, the present owners 
of Mount Clare, have graciously consented to open the house for the 
inspection of those attending the Convention. Both of these houses were 
built by members of the Carroll family which was prominent in the early 
history of the State. 

Among some of the things in which history records Baltimore as 
pioneer are the following: 
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First ‘Declaration of Independence” was printed. 

First city in country to erect monuments to Columbus (1792) and 
Washington (1815). 

First gas made for illuminating purposes—1816. 

First steam engine for traction purposes operated—1828. 

First patent for locomotive in U. S. secured—1831. 

First umbrella factory established which is still operated—1828. 
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Enoch Pratt Free Library 


First ribbon of American silk made—1828. 

First dental college established—1839. 

First telegraph line was operated—April 9, 1844. 

First linotype machine made—1890. 

The following successful presidential candidates were nominated in 
Baltimore: Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Filmore, Lincoln 
and Wilson. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CITATION 


An Informal Discourse Addressed to Writers of Scientific Papers’ 
By John F, Fulton, M. D. 


“There is no better float through posterity than to be the author 
of a good bibliography. Scores know Conrad Gesner by the 
‘Bibliotheca’ who never saw the ‘Historia Animalium’. A hun- 
dred consult Haller’s bibliographies for one that looks at his 
other works, and years after the iniquity of oblivion has covered 
Dr. Billings’ work in the army . . . the great Index [of 
the Surgeon General’s Office] will remain an enduring monu- 
ment to his fame.” OSLER, WILLIAM. Memorial meeting 
in honor of the late Dr. John Shaw Billings, April 25, 1913. 
N. Y. Publ. Libr. Bull., 1913, 17, 511-535. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Shortly before his death at the age of 99, Routh, the picturesque old 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford, was asked by a younger man 
for some precept that would represent the experience of his long and 
scholarly career. Routh presently returned the laconic reply: “Always 
verify your references”. ({BURGON, J. W.}, Quart. Rev., Lond., 1878, 
146, 30.) 

By most students of science and medicine, the preparation of a list 
of references—which is generally referred to rather inaccurately as a 
‘bibliography*—is looked upon as the unpleasant chore essential to the 
completion of a scientific paper; its importance, however, is generally 
minimized on account of the fact that, when published, the form of the 
citations is inevitably changed in the editorial offices of the journal. This 
widespread feeling concerning the preparation of bibliographical refer- 


‘ead April 28, 1933, to candidates for the M.D., M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees, Tepartment of Physiology, Yale University School of Medicine. In 
revising the paper for publication no attempt has been made to alter the local 
and rather informal character of the allusions to writings of individuals who 
happened, when the paper was read, to be in the audience. JI.F.F. 

2The word ‘bibliography’ is frequently misused by many conscientious 
writers in the fields of science and medicine. One often observes that a list 
of a half dozen citations at the end of a paper is incautiously headed ‘Bibli- 
ography’, and many instances could be found in which a list so labelled in- 
cludes only references to articles by the author of the paper itself. A con- 
sideration of the definition of bibliography should make any modest author 
avoid such an unconscious display of egotism (of which I have been unwitting- 
ly guilty more than once). Bibliography in its broadest sense refers to the 
systematic description of books with particular reference to their history, 
authorship, printing, publication, editions, etc. In the restricted usage more 
commonly recognized, bibliography means a list of the literature of a given 
subject. It may be that the list of references at the end of a paper does 
embrace all the literature of a subject, and if this is true it should be so 
stated. The citations indeed of an adequate Ph.D. thesis should, when col- 
lected together, constitute a true bibliography of the subject, but for obvious 
reasons the list of references at the end of the majority of papers should be 
labelled ‘references’ or ‘citations’, and not ‘bibliography’. 
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ences arises from the fact that formal instruction is seldom given in this 
basic part of scholarship, and it is also due in some measure to the fact 
that the younger generation of medical writers has come to depend en- 
tirely too much upon the editorial office for preparation, systematization 
and verification of references to the literature. 


Before attempting to discuss the subject in detail I should like to 
drive home a few plain truths. The first is that from considerable ex- 
perience in evaluation of essays, Ph.D. theses, and longer manuscripts 
submitted for an opinion by editors and publishers, I am convinced that 
the character of the bibliographical citations provides an almost unfail- 
ing index of the scientific merit of a given work, and of the care with 
which the manuscript as a whole has been prepared, If there is no con- 
sistency in mode of citation, if some volume numbers are given in Arabic 
and others in Roman, if the author's initials are included in one place 
and not in another, and if the journal abbreviations are erratic and illogi- 
cal, these things suggest strongly that the author of the work is careless, 
and that he is probably as untidy in his habits of thought and in his 
laboratory experimentation as he is in handling his references. If, on 
the other hand, all references are set down in uniform manner, with 
consistent abbreviations, and with respect for the German ‘umlaut’ and 
for French accents, the manuscript itself may or may not be good, but 
it is then necessary to peruse it more closely, I am fully aware that 
mechanically minded people with a mania for uniformity (amounting 
sometimes to a compulsion neurosis), may prepare beautifully consistent 
bibliographies and be unable to do anything else, but such individuals 
seldom reach the stage of writing a thesis or a book. 


There is no reason to deny the fact that the present meeting has 
been occasioned by an acute sense of horror created in me by the recent 
perusal of the first drafts of a large number of literary ventures sub- 
mitted by various members of this Department. I have no doubt that 
the evidences of bibliographical philistinism with which I find myself 
surrounded are ultimately my own fault, since little advice has been 
given on the subject, and example, though a great ideal in teaching, 
must sometimes be supplemented by aggressive pedagogy! I propose 
therefore to take up a few of the basic principles of literary citation in 
the firm belief that such a discussion will ultimately save you labor and 
embarrassment, and in the hope that it may stimulate the Department as 
a whole to develop a standard of accuracy, completeness and consistency 
in bibliography that will set a useful example to others. 


The purpose of the bibliographical reference in a scientific paper is 
twofold: it should serve, in the first place, to give an accurate indication 
of the source of a given statement, and secondly, it must provide a clear 
and concise description of the nature and scope of the printed document 
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in which the statement is to be found. To a scientific man the reasons 
for this should be even more evident than to our colleagues in literature 
and history, although they are generally much more observant than are 
we of the niceties of literary citation, Briefly the reasons are these: a 
citation constitutes an integral part of the scientific evidence of a paper. 
If a writer quotes from the literature without giving his reader the ready 
opportunity to verify his statement, an important element in his chain 
of logic is omitted; the seeds of doubt may thus be sown in the reader’s 
mind and he may begin to wonder whether it would be similarly difficult 
to find in the author’s own experimental protocols the authority for his 
deductions and conclusions. 


Il. REFERENCES TO JOURNALS 


A consideration of the technique of bibliographical citation falls 
naturally under two headings, journal references and references to books. 
To a certain extent the remarks which follow in this section apply to 
both, and it will be unnecessary in the subsequent section on books to 
give separate discussion of many points, except in so far as books present 
special problems. 


1. Authorship.—One’s opinion of the value of a citation as scientif- 
ic evidence is determined in large measure by knowledge of several im- 
portant facts. In the first place who is the author—Delafield Dubois, 
for example, or his cousin, Eugene; J. B, S, Haldane or his father, J. S., 
for these individuals are as different as they are interesting? In other 
words, the reference must clearly identify the author, initials being ordi- 
narily sufficient for this purpose, but full given names are sometimes nec- 
essary; and if this is not sufficient, as in the case of the 31 John Adamses 
in the new edition of the General Catalogue of Printed Books of the Brit- 
ish Museum (vol. 2, 1932), dates of birth and death must be appended as 
well. Some feel that the reference should also serve to identify the sex of 
the writer, and in bibliographies where only initials are given of males, 
females are indicated by inclusion of a given name. With double-barrelled 
names it is essential to ascertain how much of it the author was born with; 
e.g., in the case of our distinguished colleague in this Department, the en- 
tire name ‘Dusser de Barenne’ came to him at birth and ‘Joannes Gregor- 
ius’ were added later. Dr. Dusser de Barenne thus appears with the ‘D's, 
and not under the ‘B’s, in a scientific bibliography. For other problems of 
alphabetization of names, i.e., what to do with the prefixes “D’, ‘de’, ‘von’ 
and ‘van’, I strongly recommend the New York Telephone Book, which, 
though less accurate, has a somewhat greater range than the General Cata- 
logue of Printed Books in the British Museum, and it is developed on 
sound principles of alphabetization. 


8A safe rule is not to alphabetize an author under his prefix unless the 
language he writes in is English. 
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2. Title—In the second place one wishes to know the full title of 
a citation. A reference such as “Bucy, Brain, 1931” does not help much, 
however greatly we may admire Dr. Bucy or his excellent organ of pub- 
lication; but when one finds: 
(i) BUCY, P. C. Reflex-grasping associated with 
tumours not involving the frontal lobes. 
Brain, 1931, vol. 54, pp. 480-491. for 
1931, 54, 480-491] 
or 
(ii) BUCY, P. C. (1931) Reflex-grasping associated 
with tumours not involving the frontal 
lobes. Brain, vol. 54, pp. 480-491. 
one knows that in 1931 Dr. Bucy questioned the localizing value of the 
sympton of reflex grasping in certain clinical cases, and that this must 
have represented his considered opinion, since the paper occupies eleven 
printed pages. One assumes, incidentally, that the editor of Brain forced 
him to spell ‘tumours’ with the ‘u’, and one wonders if Dr. Bucy was so 
misguided as to insist upon the hyphenation of ‘reflex-grasping’, or if 
this was also an editor's decree; but whether one contemplates these 
things or not, in transcribing a title one scrupulously respects all vagaries 
of spelling and punctuation, even if obviously incorrect or confusing, ‘sic’ 
being placed in square brackets after an obvious error, Now it may 
happen that he or someone else has occasion to write further on the 
subject of reflex grasping, and it becomes desirable to cite an important 
point in his paper of 1931, which is not implied in the title. Thus on 
p. 489 he states that: “in the presence of a marked internal hydrocephalus 
with increased intracranial pressure the value of reflex-grasping as a 
localizing sign is greatly reduced.” In a single sentence he thus explains 
the basis of his well-founded scepticism, and it is clearly desirable to 
direct attention to this specifically. This may be achieved in one of two 
ways. The sentence may be quoted in a footnote with page indication, 
or it may be referred to in the text. Unfortunately many inexperienced 
writers assume that their bibliographical references appended at the end 
of a paper are for the purpose of citation of specific pages, and instead 
of giving the first page of the article they give the page on which the 
statement in question is to be found. This makes for errors and confusion 
and it violates one of the first principles of modern citation. This brings 
us then to two important conclusions: 
(i) The page reference for a specific statement must 
be relegated either to the text of the paper or to 
a footnote on the same page. 
(ii) The full bibliographical citation, which gives 
the nature and scope of the printed document in 
question, including total pagination, should be in- 
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cluded with the appended bibliographical list and 
only there, 


It may happen, for example, that one wishes to refer in another place 
to a second specific statement in Dr. Bucy’s paper. If the specific page is 
to be included with the bibliographical reference it is then necessary to 
repeat the bibliographical reference in its entirety for the second refer- 
ence. This is obviously undesirable, but according to the principles just 
enunciated it is very simple to insert a second or a third page citation 
into the text at an appropriate place, or into another footnote. 


3. Journals and their abbreviations.—A third fact of importance 
in a reference is a knowledge of the journal to which the citation refers, 
and, whereas the titles of papers should not be abbreviated and in no 
circumstance respelled, it is common to abbreviate the title of the journal 
according to conventions which allow one to ascertain the language of 
the journal title, The conventions employed for abbreviation differ in 
various countries and in various editorial offices, but happily there is a 
growing tendency toward uniformity, thanks largely to the energetic 
measures employed by large institutions of scientific publication, such as 
the Wistar Institute, the American Medical Association, the English 
Journal of Physiology, the Surgeon-General’s Office, etc. Let me say at 
the outset that the abbreviation for ‘Physiology’ is ‘Physiol.’, and not 
‘Phys.’ which, if used, leads to hopeless and irrevocable confusion with 
journals of physics and physical chemistry. And by the same token the 
abbreviation for ‘Experimental’ in all languages is ‘Exper.’ and not ‘Exp.’ 
The World List of Scientific Periodicals (1925), the American Medical 
Association, the Journal of Physiology and other influential organizatons 
have published lists of standard abbreviations, but in the last analysis it 
does not matter whether you follow any one of these lists provided you 
are yourself consistent and have thought sufficiently deep into the mat- 
ter to make reasonable men give your preferences serious consideration. 
Thus I personally much prefer ‘Jour.’ or ‘Journ.’ as an abbreviation for 
‘Journal’ to the much abbreviated capital ‘J’, which has been adopted re- 
cently by most journal offices. My preference is based on the fact that 
the figure ‘J’ also stands for ‘Jahrbuch’; and moreover since classical 
times ‘J’ has been used in Latin as equivalent to capital ‘I’, e.g., to the 
Roman figure one. To be sure this is a purely pedantic objection, and 
I am ready to give in to an editorial office, but I always use the longer 
abbreviation in my own bibliographies. 

One other principle of abbreviation deserves mention, Ideally, ac- 
cording to some authorities, the abbreviation should consist only of the 
consonants in a word, thus ‘Zeitschrift’ should not be ‘Zeits.’, but either, 


‘Zs.’ or ‘Ztschr.’ and many lists of abbreviations are based on this notion. 
There is little reason for hurling at the sensitive eye such a conglomera- 
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tion of letters as “Ztschr.’ It really causes much more wonderment than 
a simple monosyllabic contraction such as ‘Zeits.’; moreover, an abbrevia- 
tion which alters the first syllable is difficult to run down in a large cata- 
logue or world list. 


It was customary in the past to give the place of publication, even 
of journals, and if you examine the references to literature in Schafer’s 
Textbook of Physiology you will find that journal references are pre- 
ceded or followed by the place of publication, In all instances of jour- 
nals of the same, or approximately the same, name, published in different 
countries, indication of place is clearly still desirable; for example, the 
reference ‘Proc. Roy. Soc.’, is too brief since there are Royal Societies in 
Edinburgh, London, Canada, Holland, South Africa, and Australia, and 
it is therefore preferable to write ‘Proc. Roy. Soc., Lond.’, whenever a 
reference is made to the Proceedings of the Royal Society of London. 
In London, however, one finds a tendency to assume that there is only 
one Royal Society and there the place of publication is often omitted, 
Despite this, the habit of indicating the place of publication of journals 
dies hard, for in the index list of papers in the Journal of Physiology, 
which is supplied gratis to the subscribers, one finds that the reference 
only reads, “London and Cambridge, J. Physiol.”” Though one may have 
certain fixed ideas about the completeness of references, I look upon this 
survival as pedantic nonsense. The Cambridge Press has a London office 
(to be sure its chief office), but it also has large offices in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Tokio, etc. If they were really consistent the reference would 
read ‘London, Cambridge, Bombay, Calcutta, Tokio, etc., J. Physiol.’ 


4. Date of publication—In nearly all medical and scientific jour- 
nals at the present time, it is customary to have the year of publication 
follow the journal abbreviation directly (See Bucy i, above), or it 
is placed in parenthesis after the volume and pages, The biological 
journals, on the other hand, where citation in the text is generally by date 
alone, the year follows immediately after the author's name, i.e., before 
the title is given (See Bucy, reference ii). This has the obvious ad- 
vantage of allowing the eye to catch the date immediately after read- 
ing the author’s name, And the position of the date, therefore, is clearly 
dependent upon the mode of citation employed within the text. If a 
numbered bibliography is used, it is preferable to place the year imme- 
diately after the journal abbreviation. Unless there are special causes 
for so doing, e.g., discussion of priority, there is no reason for giving the 
month of publication. This convention, however, is still employed, at 
great expense, by the American Medical Association on the grounds that 
few physicians bind their journals. There is similarly no valid reason 
for giving the number of a journal in which a given paper appears, as 
this cannot generally be identified in the bound copy of a volume. 
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Another pedantic bibliographical convention sometimes insisted upon 
is the split date, ie, where the volume in which a given paper appears 
covers a period say from December to April, the date is given covering 
two years, e.g., 1930-31. My contention has always been that a paper 
either did or did not appear in a given year and that this can be ascer- 
tained by careful examination of the volume. If it appeared in the first 
number, December, the date 1930 should alone be given, for the date 
should refer to the article itself and not to the volume in which it ap- 
peared. This is one of the reasons for placing the date prior to the 
volume. But precautions should of course be taken to avoid confusing 
the date when a manuscript was received for publication with the actual 
date of publication, the latter being the essential part of a reference. 


5. The volume number.—Following the date the volume number 
should be indicated, and the convention of putting all volume numbers 
in Arabic has, happily, become well nigh universal. The alleged advan- 
tage of separating volume from page by giving the volume in Roman is 
entirely overbalanced by the difficulty which many intelligent people have 
in recognizing such a number, for example, as 189, if rendered in small 
Roman numerals. The question of whether one should include the abbre- 
viations ‘vol.’, ‘Bd.’, or ‘tom.’, before the volume numbers rests largely 
upon personal preference, though many of the biological journals still 
insist upon it. If you elect to use these volume abbreviations it is essen- 
tial, in order to keep your reference entirely in the language of the jour- 
nal cited, to use the conventional abbreviation of the language in ques- 
tion, thus ‘Bd,’ for the German ‘Band’, or ‘tom,’ for the corresponding 
French abbreviation. The tendency in recent years, however, has been 
to place the volume number either in italics or bold-faced type without 
the volume abbreviation, a practice that seldom causes confusion. 


Occasionally the file of a given journal is made up of different series, 
a new series being sometimes indicated by ‘N.S.’, before the volume 
number; or if simultaneous and parallel, by letters, as in the case of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of London. In this instance the con- 
vention generally adopted is merely to put the capital ‘A’ or ‘B’, as the 
case may be, immediately before the volume number without using the 
word ‘Series’. Thus for ‘Proc. Roy. Soc., Lond.’, one may write ‘A 105’ 
for ‘Series A, vol. 105’. 


6. Pagination.—It is impossible to indicate the scope of a scientific 
paper without indicating its extent, and for this reason no bibliographical 
reference is complete unless the first and the last pages are indicated. 
If only a single page is given, doubt at once arises as to whether we are 
dealing with a preliminary note or with a considered exposition, and if 
dealing with the latter, we should like to know whether the reference is 
to a two-page article or to one that covers five hundred, I would direct 
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attention of Ph.D. candidates particularly to this point for in attempting 
to verify the references indicated in the preliminary draft of one thesis 
recently seen, 1 found seven errors in page references in the first page of 
the list of references; only a single page was given in any citation, the 
page reference was generally wrong, and most references were to pre- 
liminary notes. Of all places where completeness in bibliography can be 
advantageously cultivated it seems to me that the Ph.D. thesis assumes 
the position of first importance, for not only is it the chief, and in some 
instances the only opportunity, for the development of painstaking habits 
of citation, but it is clearly an occasion in which every atom of scientific 
evidence should be marshalled to support the thesis in question. 

7. Miscellaneous information.—It is always permissible in a bib- 
liographical reference to indicate, after the formal citation of year, vol- 
ume and page, any additional features of the article that particularly 
deserve mention. The zoological journals, for example, always indicate 
illustrative matter, especially plates. This undoubtedly is a survival of 
the time when lithograph plates were a special and costly feature of 
journal illustrating, deserving a special notice. But there is an added 
reason for referring, even nowadays, to inserted plates, for they may not 
be embraced in the ordinary pagination of the article and therefore the 
citation is incomplete if their existence is not mentioned. The ordinary 
method of indicating plates is by the use of the conventional abbreviation 
‘pl.’, ‘Taf.’, ‘tav.’, etc., respectively, according to the language of the title: 

‘pl.’ = plate or planche 
‘Taf.’ = Tafel, or 


‘tav.’ = tavola. 


It should be noted that ‘9 Taf.’ indicates nine separately inserted plates, 
whereas “Taf. 9’ refers to the-ninth plate. If illustrations are given in 
color it is desirable to note this circumstance, and if the paper is merely 
profusely illustrated on ordinary text pages the phrase ‘profusely illus- 
trated’ can be added in square brackets. 

For reasons which must be evident to you I have always made a 
practice of drawing attention to papers that have useful and accurate 
bibliographies. This can be indicated very simply after the formal refer- 
ences by a phrase in square brackets ‘good bibliography’, ‘exhaustive bib- 
liography’, or by some other appropriate designation. 

8. Punctuation and italics—The punctuation of a bibliographical 
reference is a matter of considerable importance and it is determined to 
a certain extent by the conventions adopted concerning the author se- 
quence, position of date, etc. In general the author’s family name is 
given first, preferably in capitals, and this is followed by his given names 
or initials. If the authorship is double it is also customary to have the 
author’s surname precede his initials; for example, JACOBSEN, C. F. 
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and KENNARD, MARGARET A. In either case a tull-stop (‘period’) 
is needed between the author's name and the beginning of the title. The 
use of the colon is unattractive aesthetically and it really has no special 
justification, Many editorial offices insist upon placing the full title of 
the paper within double quotes. Though often helpful this is unessential 
to clarity, if the name of the journal is given in italics, If italics are not 
employed for the name of the journal, double quotes for the title of the 
paper are highly desirable, and the title should be followed by a full-stop. 

The use of italics for the names of journals and for book titles is 
almost universal in foreign journals in all fields of scholarship and it is 
also used in certain American journals, especially those devoted to his- 
tory and literature. I favor it because it is attractive, adds to the clarity 
of the citation, and it furthermore renders the use of double quotes for 
the titles of papers in journals unnecessary. Any textual references to a 
journal should similarly be set in italics. 

Commas are all that are needed to separate date, volume number, 
and pagination, and the reference should close with a full-stop, even if 
the date is placed in parentheses at the end. 

The question of capitalization in titles will be referred to below. 


III. REFERENCES TO BOOKS 


Much greater confusion exists concerning citation of scientific books 
than in regard to references to journals, and the confusion is largely due 
to the wholly erratic and sometimes unintelligent conventions now em- 
ployed by the publishers and the larger journal offices, Even the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which has earned the well deserved reputation 
of giving more attention to significant bibliographical minutiae than any 
other editorial office in the world, is incomplete in its citation of book 
titles. This office is guilty of unintelligible abbreviations of titles, of 
not placing the title in italics, and of offering no clue as to the scope of 
the book itself through indication of the total pagination. In recent 
years, however, the American Medical Association office, unlike other 
medical publishers, has given place and publisher of all books cited. 

The minimum of information which the citation of a book should 
comprise is the last name and initials of the author, the full title accurate- 
ly transcribed from the title page, not the binder’s title, together with 
subtitles so long as these are of reasonable length. If any part of the 
title is omitted, as is often necessary in long 17th century titles, clear 
indication of the omission should be given by three dots. In accordance 
with the convention of italicizing names of journals, it is highly desirable 
also to italicize book titles and similarly to use italics if the exact title is 
referred to in the text. Following the title comes the place of publication 
and, if it happens to be an American town such as Springfield, where 
confusion is likely to arise, owing to several towns of the same name, 
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the state should also be indicated; after the town the incorporated name 
of the publisher is given, then the date and finally the total pagination, 
and following this the edition of the book is indicated, It is quite es- 
sential to know whether we are dealing with a short brochure of ten or 
fifteen pages, a French thesis of twenty pages or a treatise of two thou- 
sand pages. If the book is in two volumes this fact should be noted 
following the edition, and the pagination of each volume given. 

1. Pagination.—Considerable differences of opinion exist as to 
whether pagination should be given at all in a book reference and, if 
given, what detail is it desirable to observe? In most modern books, the 
preliminary matter is numbered in small Roman type and it is therefore 
desirable to indicate the preliminary leaves by the Roman pagination and 
the ordinary text pages by the Arabic. As with indications of illustra- 
tive plates, one may note that ‘p. 212’ indicates the two hundred and 
twelfth page, and that ‘212 pp.’ indicates that the book has two hundred 
and twelve pages. An adequate citation of Dr. Hitchcock’s book will 
serve as a useful example, 


HITCHCOCK, D. I. Physical Chemistry for students of 
biology and medicine. Springfield, Ill., Charles C. 
Thomas, 1932, xii, 182 pp. for, xii + 182 pp.]} 

Such a citation is simple and sufficient in itself to allow one to order 
the book without further ado, and it gives other important scientific in- 
formation! In the first place, the book is intended for students and it 
is clearly not a treatise or handbook. It is also brief as the text occupies 
only 182 pages. One might have added to the citation in square brackets 
‘useful references’, for it gives references to the chief treatises on physical 
chemistry and to important recent papers on the subject; and as far as 
I am aware no one has discovered an error in any of the citations, The 
conventions governing its citations are, however, essentially those of the 


American Chemical Society which unhappily do not give the pagination 
of books. 


It should be emphasized that the above citation of Dr. Hitchcock's book 
contains only the minimum of detail essential for a good working bibliography 
in a scientific article. When we come to older books, more fundamental 
problems arise in technique of description. If printed before 1800 the physical 
size of the volume is generally indicated together with the way in which its 
pages are folded, f.e., whether it is a duodecimo, an octavo, quarto, or folio. 
Many early books were without numbered pages and description of contents 
therefore are given by ‘foliation’ (the number of leaves), or by ‘signatures’, 
f.e., by taking advantage of the ancient printers’ convention of lettering in 
alphabetical sequence the foldings of the successive sheets that make up a 
book. Thus if sheet ‘A’ is folded once, the book is a ‘folio’ and one refers to 
leaves ‘Al’ and ‘A2’; if folded twice it becomes a ‘quarto’ and one refers to 
leaves ‘Al’ to ‘A4’; if folded three times it becomes an ‘octavo’ and the first 
gathering of eight leaves is enumerated as ‘Al’, ‘A2’, etc., to ‘A8’. These con- 
siderations do not generally affect the modern scientific writer, unless he hap- 
pens to have the temerity to direct his reader to an unnumbered page of the 
works of Harvey or of Robert Boyle or to some other similarly erratic 16th or 
17th century writer. He is then faced with a problem, and if he is unaware of 
how books of that period were made, he will have great difficulty in giving his 
eager reader intelligible direction. 
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After this digression about old books, we may return to the con- 
sideration of two separate problems relating to modern books. The first 
has to do with textual references and the principles here are the same as 
in journal citation. If it is desired to direct the reader’s attention to 
a specific paragraph in a book this must be done in the text or in a foot- 
note accompanying the text. If the bibliography is numbered, a simple 
reference such as, ‘HITCHCOCK (22, p. 100, paragraph 2)’, does not 
disfigure the text and on the whole it is preferable to a footnote, since 
footnotes, if brief, are an inconvenience to printers, and notoriously sub- 
ject to errors or dislocation, 


If books appear in several volumes, this should be indicated in the 
bibliographical reference and, strictly speaking, the pagination of all 
volumes should be given. However, this leads to unnecessary labor in 
books of more than two volumes and in such cases it is possible to treat 
the work essentially as one would a journal, giving in the citation, instead 
of ‘4 vols,’, ‘vol. 4’, and then only the pagination of the volume in ques- 
tion, rather than the pagination of all four volumes. If, on the other 
hand, the pagination of both volumes is given in a two-volume work, it 
becomes essential in the textual citation to indicate the volume as follows: 
*(22, vol. 1, p. 263)’. Again it is preferable to treat the specific citation 
textually rather than in a footnote. 


2. Capitalization of words in titles—-The only practice of the 
American Medical Association in which I have detected serious incon- 
sistencies relates to the capitalization of the first letter of important words 
in the titles of papers from journals, and in book titles. In general that 
editorial office tends to capitalize the chief words in titles of papers and, 
strange though it may seem, they seldom capitalize the words of a book 
title; but there is no consistency and the result is entirely haphazard in 
all their various journals. It seems to me that there is only one safe rule 
and that is to capitalize no words in a title of a journal article or a book 
title, unless they be proper names or German nouns for which grammar 
demands capitalization. This simple rule prevents all the glaring incon- 
sistencies that appear constantly in the American Medical Association 
bibliographies, and in the bibliography of any student who tries arbi- 
trarily to decide which word in a title merits capitalization. 


IV. THE PREPARATION OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CITATIONS 
FOR PUBLICATION IN A SPECIFIC JOURNAL. 

There is a sharp distinction between the principles involved in the 
preparation of theses for higher degrees which should incorporate all the 
highest literary traditions of the school in which the thesis is written, and 
in the subsidiary problem of preparing a short paper, possibly a fraction 
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of the thesis in question, for publication in a scientific journal. All jour- 
nals that are worth anything have fairly definite conventions with regard 
to literary form and bibliographical citation, Some journals allow au- 
thors’ preferences within narrow limits, and this often applies to the 
question of including or omitting the titles of individual citations. In 
the nine journals controlled by the American Medical Association full and 
accurate titles are essential for all citations. In the Yale Journal of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine the question of including or excluding titles in refer- 
ences is optional, but unless the number of citations is very large, titles 
are preferred. Unhappily the American Journal of Physiology, through 
a misdirected attempt to economize, has excluded titles from ordinary 
references, 


It is therefore essential, before submitting a paper for publication 
in a given journal, to study its bibliographical conventions closely; a 
paper submitted in the form acceptable to the journal is far more likely 
to appeal to an editor than one with haphazard references arranged ac- 
cording to some other system. For example, a paper offered to the 
American Medical Association for publication should be very carefully 
prepared from the point of view of its references, since the punctuation, 
arrangement and sequence of details in citation are quite different in their 
publications from the reference forms used by other medical journals in 
this country and abroad, The American Medical Association maintains a 
much higher standard of accuracy and detail than does any other medical 
journal office; and it is only to be regretted that their punctuation is 
unusual and sometimes confusing, and their unswerving insistence upon 
footnote references seriously impairs the value of their carefully pre- 
pared bibliographical citations. 


This raises the important problem of the arrangement of references 
themselves. Shall they be appended at the end in alphabetical sequence, 
or shall they be distributed as footnotes; should the references be num- 
bered consecutively or should one use the year for identification? 


V. ARRANGEMENT OF REFERENCES 

The maximum number of references that an ordinary individual can 
carry conveniently in his mind in reading a paper is about twelve to fif- 
teen. If the number be larger than this some means must be adopted to 
facilitate ready identification, In other words, when a bibliography is 
short, i.e,, from 1 to 15 references, it does not much matter whether the 
references are distributed as footnotes, or whether they are appended at 
the end of the paper in chronological, alphabetical or any other sequence. 
However, with more extensive bibliographies the reasons for alphabetiza- 
tion at the end of a paper are overwhelmingly strong. The reference 
can be readily found, and an individual reference can be cited fifteen 
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times, if necessary, in various parts of the paper—by date or by number— 
and the reader is spared the tiresome task of paging back and forth 
through illogically arranged footnotes. 

1, Footnotes versus alphabetization—The decision whether a bib- 
liography should be arranged for citation by date, by number, or by 
footnote should rest entirely upon the nature of the materials, and in 
particular upon the number of citations. This fundamental principle of 
scholarship is too often ignored, more particularly by publishers and 
journal offices, especially in America where the desire for literary stand- 
ardization amounts almost to monomania. Mr. Hoeber, for example, has 
a ‘house style’ for spelling, bibliography, and what not, to which he ex- 
pects all his authors to conform. The American Medical Association 
office treats all bibliographies in the same relentless manner, for better 
or worse (often for the better), quite irrespective of the nature of the 
manuscript. When a paper of twenty printed pages with 100 biblio- 
graphical references has all its citations crowded into footnotes without 
logical sequence one detects a wholly unintelligent application of the 
principle of bibliographical standardization. However, if a similar paper 
of ten references be treated in this way the result is useful and reasonable. 
Granted that standardization of form is essential for any given paper, 
publishers and editors should be made to realize that there is nothing 
lost, but rather everything gained, if each manuscript is treated as an 
individual problem. This happily is the policy pursued by our own 
Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine, and it is clear that medical litera- 
ture would be vastly benefited if the larger offices could be persuaded to 
emulate Dr. Smith’s reasonable example. Quite apart from the advan- 
tages which would accrue to medical scholarship from individual treat- 
ment, the economic saving would be enormous; it would lead, moreover, 
to more sympathetic codperation between many conscientious authors 
and the larger journal offices, The high-handed treatment at present 
accorded to all manuscripts that are submitted to the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry, the American Chemical Society and the American Medical 
Association has had the unfortunate result of removing from younger 
authors all sense of personal responsibility for the accuracy and arrange- 
ment of their references to literature. A few conscientious teaching 
laboratories are attempting to place such responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the writers, and I personally look forward to the time when 
this laboratory will have acquired the reputation of never sending out 
a manuscript with an erroneous or an incomplete reference, and of al- 
ways preparing its manuscripts in accordance with the conventions of the 
journal to which the paper is being submitted, If in return for our at- 
tention to these details we can obtain from the larger journal offices 
some expression of willingness to coéperate to the extent of treating the 
bibliographical arrangement of manuscripts as individual problems, we 
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will have wrought an achievement which will do much to raise the stand- 
ard of American medical scholarship. 


2. Idem, Ibid., Loc. cit. and Op. cit—In order to avoid repetition 
in a large bibliography in which names of the same author and journal 
occur many times the identity of names in successive entries is sometimes 
indicated either by a dash or by the Latin ‘Idem’ (‘the same man’). This 
term should be carefully distinguished from ‘Ibidem’, generally abbrevi- 
ated ‘Ibid.’ meaning ‘in the same place’. In bibliography ‘Ibid.’ gener- 
ally has reference to the name of the journal, This is well illustrated by 
the following series of references: 


14. ECCLES, J. C. and SHERRINGTON, C. Studies 
on the flexor reflex. I. Latent period. Proc. Roy. 
Soc., Lond., 1931, B 107, 511-534, pls. 35-36. 


15. Idem. Il. The reflex response evoked by two centri- 
petal volleys. Ibid., 535-556, pls. 37-38. 


16. Idem. IV. After-discharge. Ibid., 586-596, pls. 41-42. 
17. Idem. YV. General conclusions. Ibid., 597-605. 


When considerations of space are important these widely accepted ab- 
breviations are clearly useful, but it is only fair to say that in references 
such as the preceding they do not save more than a line of type, and 
sometimes not even that; many prefer, therefore, especially in a num- 
bered bibliography, to repeat the complete reference under each num- 
bered entry. If several references are included under a single entry the 
above abbreviations are then more justifiable, but one must not forget 
that printers and authors are notoriously careless in the use of ‘Ibid.’ In 
the preceding reference, for example, the year, the volume and the series 
happen to be the same, but on seeing a reference set up in this fashion 
one is never quite certain whether the compiler of the bibliography has 
taken into consideration the year and the volume number. 


Other learned conventions, often used carelessly and thoughtlessly, 
particularly by our colleagues in literature and history, are the phrases 
‘Loc. cit.’ (‘in the place quoted’), and ‘Op. cit.’ (‘in the work quoted’), 
for successive references to the same work. Im a recent number of an 
American linguistic journal I have seen a footnote ‘Loc. cit.’ which re- 
ferred to a work cited 30 pages earlier in the article, and many similar 
instances of unreasonable inconvenience arising out of the use of this 
pedantic and rather stupid form of reiterative citation could readily be 
given. There are many ways of avoiding the inconvenience arising from 
such footnote references; certainly the most ready way of doing so is to 
avoid these unfortunate conventions altogether, as can easily be done in 
a numbered or alphabetized bibliography. 
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VI. GENERAL ADVICE AND CONCLUSIONS 

It is scarcely necessary to reiterate the fact that references should 
never be taken from a secondary source. If you rely on Physiological 
Abstracts or on the abstracts of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association or on the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus you are likely 
to incorporate grievous errors such as abbreviated titles, titles in English 
which should be in a foreign language, erroneous dates and volume num- 
bers; and I would warn you particularly about the Quarterly Cumulative 
Index, for it gives fairly accurate titles under author, generally omitting 
articles ‘a’ and ‘the’, but wholly misleading, respelled, translated and ab- 
breviated titles under the subject headings. If you have been unable to 
see the original of an article in a journal or the original of a book, this 
circumstance should be clearly indicated by an asterisk or in some other 
fashion. Titles in other than the original language (Russian for in- 
stance) should be enclosed in brackets, 


Once it has become a habit, bibliography is never irksome. If stu- 
dents early in their careers make it a practice to set down on cards full 
references to the papers they read, completion of the reference becomes 
a purely automatic process; and when a standard form has become firmly 
ingrained in the mind it becomes unnecessary to think about the matter 
further. In settling upon a standard form it is highly desirable that it 
be detailed, since it is far easier to contract a reference than it is to ex- 
pand it. Even though one is preparing a paper for the American Journal 
of Physiology the titles are frequently of the greatest possible value for 
actually preparing the historical introduction of the paper itself. Indeed 
a bibliography without titles, if it is made in the form of a card index, 
is as useless to the student himself as it is to everyone else. 


The writer of an M.D. or Ph.D. thesis is bibliographically in the 
Elysian fields for he can determine his own conventions and, for once 
in his life, he can give full expression to his preferences and to his sense 
of literary values. Let him not assume the responsibility lightly, for the 
opportunity presented is essentially one for cultivation of himself, his 
literary insight and his standards of value and accuracy, Let him re- 
member that as in the world of letters, so also in science, there is only 
one unforgiveable sin—an erroneous bibliographical citation! I would 
therefore conclude as I began with the pungent remark of President 
Routh, “Always verify your references,” and if I may be allowed one 
practical admonition, be sure to verify them from original sources after 
they have been typed for the last time; or if they are being printed, let 
them be verified in page proof, rather than in galley. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Founded May, 1898 


PROGRAM 
of the 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 
May 21st-23rd, 1934 
Monday, May 21st 
9:30 A. M. 
Registration 
10 A. M. 
Address of welcome ................ Dr. Andrew C. Gillis, Chairman, 
Library Committee, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Md. 


The bibliography of the medicine of the Ancient Hebrews............ 
SA Cy Free oy or Dr. Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore 


ere Dr. Joseph L. Miller, Thomas, W. Va. 

The cartoonist and child behavior.......... Dr. John Ruhrah, Baltimore 

“Seeing Maryland,” Talking moving picture in honor of the Tercentenary 
1 P. M. 


Luncheon... .Banquet Hall 
(Guests of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Md.) 
2:30 P. M. 
The development of a medical museum as an integral part of a medical 
RN Tere ree To eer Mr. W. B. McDaniel, 2nd, 
Librarian, College of Physicians, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Changing fashions and habits in medical literature. ...Mr. Ray Williams, 
Manager, William Wood and Co., Baltimore 
Old books and their bindings...... Mr. Reese C. David, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open forum. 
8 P. M. 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, 
Cathedral Street, between Mulberry and Franklin Sts. 
Edgar Allan Poe Room 


Address of welcome ............ Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, Vice President, 
Board of Trustees, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


Maryland Room 
Maryland’s historic homes...... Miss Katherine Scarborough, Baltimore. 
Legends of old Baltimore.............. Mr. Sidney Nyburg, Baltimore. 
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9 P. M. 
Reception. . . .Staff Social Room. 
(Guests of the Trustees). 
Rare books and bindings will be on display in cases on the second floor 
corridor adjoining the Maryland Room. 
* cd % 
Tuesday, May 22nd. 
9:30 A. M. 
BUSINESS MEETING 
1211 Cathedral Street 
Report of Committee on Cost of Medical Periodicals................ 
kn ebibaskhaavesdbienmevneeues Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, 
Librarian, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, Nashville. 
Reports of officers and committees. 

Report of Manager of the Exchange... . Miss Ella B. Lawrence, Librarian, 
Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis. 
Unfinished business 
New business 
Election of Officers 


10:30 A. M. 

Dental Library Round Table 
EEE RI eT Miss E. Rebecca Griffith, Librarian, 
University of Maryland School of Dentistry. 

10:30 A. M. 

Round table, methods for cataloging of scientific books. 
RE REST oe eR eer Mrs. Elisabeth Thies-Meyer, Head, 
Catalog Division, William H. Welch Medical Library. 

10:30 A. M. 


Round tables may be arranged at this hour on any subject 
for which there is demand. 


1:30 P. M. 

Luncheon. ...Great Hall... . William H. Welch Medical Library. 
Address of welcome.............. Dr. Fielding H. Garrison, Librarian. 
(Host at the luncheon) 

2:30 P. M. 


Lecture Hall, Institute of the History of Medicine. 
Address of welcome and description of the activities of the Institute of 


the History of Medicine............ Dr. Henry Sigerist, Director. 
Old texts and new translations............ Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, 
Associate in History of Medicine. 
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Medical Numismatics ...............: Drs. Fielding H. Garrison and 
Henry Barton Jacobs. 


Inspection of the Welch Medical Library and of the rooms donated by 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Mrs. Rupert Norton and Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs. 


6 P. M. 
Cocktail Party 
5305 Falls Road Terrace, Roland Park. 
(Guests of Miss Louise D. C. King) 
7 P. M. 
ANNUAL DINNER 
Baltimore Country Club, Roland Park. 


PROMGERES AGGIES «gk vi ccavcsosccs Miss Marcia C. Noyes, Librarian, 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. 
a + a 
Wednesday, May 23rd 
9 A. M. 


AUTOMOBILE TRIP 
Leaving 1211 Cathedral Street promptly and visiting as follows: 
9:30 A. M. 
Old Building, University of Maryland Medical School 
Host—Dr. J. M. H. Rowland, Dean. 
10 A. M. 
Medical School Library, University of Maryland 
Host—Dr. G. Carroll Lockard, Chairman, Library Committee. 
10:30 A. M. 
Dental School Library, University of Maryland 
Host—Dr. J. Ben Robinson, Dean. 
11:30 A. M. 
Peabody Institute Library, Mount Vernon Place 
Host—Mr. Louis H. Dielman, Librarian 
1 P. M. 
Luncheon 
Levering Hall, Johns Hopkins University 
2 P. M. 
Gilman Hall, Johns Hopkins University 
Host—Dr. John C. French, Librarian. 
(Special display of the Oliver Wendell Holmes Collection, presented by 
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Dr. Lawrason Brown. Elizabethan Collection in Tudor-Stuart 
Room, established by Sir William Osler as a memorial to 

his son Revere.) 

3:30 P. M. 
Waverly Press, Mount Royal Avenue 
Host—Mr. E. B. Passano. 

% * * 

Thursday, May 24th 
11 A. M. 

Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 

Address of welcome... ..........220005- General Robert U. Patterson, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Army. 
ee Major Edgar Erskine Hume, Librarian, 
Army Medical Library. 

1 P. M. 

Luncheon 
Army and Navy Club. 

% ce * 

For those arriving Sunday morning, May 20th, a mid-day trip to 
Annapolis may be arranged if desired. Send your acceptance for any or 
all of the above functions by May 10th to the Program Committee, 1211 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INDEXES TO THE CURRENT LITERATURE 
OF MEDICINE AND THE ALLIED SCIENCES (1) 


By Janet Doe, Assistant Librarian 
New York Academy of Medicine 


The main current literature of medicine is quickly and conveniently 
found in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. The American Medi- 
cal Association is doing a fine piece of work in maintaining its stand- 
ards of completeness in these difficult times, when economy necessitates 
retrenchment in every possible direction, Between these brown covers 
it has thoroughly mapped the chief medical highways: but what about 
the by-ways of the allied sciences? These are sometimes just as impor- 
tant for the medical librarian to find and, so far as I know, there is no 
handy Baedeker to them. We are trying to meet this need by a printed 
subject list of the chief sources of such information, supplementing the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus and inserted in the front of each 
volume. It is not by any means intended to be complete, but it does in- 
dicate roughly where one may find further references in medicine and in 
the special fields lying beyond the immediate province of a medical index, 
which may yet be of legitimate interest to the inquiring medical reader. 

For medicine itself, almost invariably the first source to consult is 
the Surgeon General’s Index Catalogue for current literature, at least 
when one’s subject falls in the recent volumes, The material found here 
which does not appear in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus in- 
cludes not only more of the less-known journal references, but also books, 
theses and documents, In fact, no bibliography can be considered com- 
plete that does not rest on this foundation-stone. 

Then, proceeding to the broadest aspect of the whole structure of 
medicine, there is the wealth of popular material unlocked by the general 
indexes. The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature is familiar to every 
user of a public library, Have you any idea how much medical and near- 
medical literature it contains? With the laity talking and writing as 
much about doctors as they do in these days, and with more and more 
medical information being disseminated to the public by the profession 
through the popular press, it is almost a necessity for a medical library 
to maintain access to such publications. Immediately supplementing the 
Reader’s Guide is the International Index, “devoted to the humanities, 
pure science and highly specialized fields.” It covers the more scientific 
and learned publications in which the educated general public is inter- 
ested—which surely ought to include our medical public. We look here, 
not so much for scientific articles—those have their own special indexes 
—as for those treating of the broader, humanistic phases of science itself: 


anthropology, archaeology, art, philosophy, statistics, history, literature, 
1 Read at the Annual] Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Chicago, 
June 19-21, 1933. 
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religion, eugenics, folklore. Of the same type is the information given 
in the Subject Index to Periodicals, issued by the Library Association in 
London. This contains more British and foreign material and specifically 
does not overlap the territory of the Agricultural Index, Engineering Ab- 
stracts, the Engineering Index, the Index Medicus, Photographic Ab- 
stracts, and Science Abstracts. 

Passing to the specialized divisions of the sciences allied to medicine, 
we find most of them very thoroughly indexed. 

In chemistry, for instance, the ground is unusually well covered by 
organs from this country, England, France and Germany, Chemical Ab- 
stracts needs no description in this gathering, but I wonder how many of 
you know that it indexes 1,996 journals, and that from the key-list of 
holdings, one can find those libraries which furnish photostats and trans- 
lations. It is well to know, too, that its list of periodicals has been ac- 
cepted for the authorized abbreviations adopted as standard by the Inter- 
national Union of Chemistry. British Chemical Abstracts, divided into 
Section A, Pure Chemistry and Section B, Applied Chemistry, with a 
joint index for both, is a similar publication, not quite so extensive, per- 
haps, but done with good British thoroughness. The Bulletin de la 
Société Chimique de France has an abstract portion which performs the 
same service for French readers and, in addition, indexes articles in French 
journals which may have escaped the others, The Chemisches Zentral- 
blatt is the final word in completeness: the 1931 issue consisted of nine 
volumes, two of them author and patent indexes and one of them a sub- 
ject and formula index, German industry need look no further for a 
monument! 

A closely allied subject is pharmacology. Besides the chemical sources 
just mentioned, material will be found in two pharmaceutical publications, 
the Jahresbericht der Pharmazie, which has the disadvantage of appearing 
annually, and the Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle fiir Deutschland. The 
former is particularly good for articles in foreign pharmaceutical journals, 
while the latter frequently locates elusive items on foreign proprietary 
medicines, The Berichte iiber die gesamte Physiologie und experimentelle 
Pharmakologie (Abteilung B. of the Berichte tuber die gesamte Biologie) 
goes much further afield in its subject than the Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus possibly can afford to. Foreign books, Japanese and Polish 
periodicals, agricultural, botanical and zoological journals and reports, dis- 
sertations, Handbiicher and reports of international congresses are fully 
combed for their pharmacological contents. 

For physics, much will be found in the chemical indexes, of course. 
Other special sources are Science Abstracts, Section A, published in Lon- 
don under the auspices of various English, American and Italian physical 
societies. Here are indexed articles on pure physics, including light, 
radioactivity, heat, sound, electricity and magnetism in over 200 journals. 
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A similar publication, possibly including more foreign material is the 
Physikalische Berichte, issued by the German physical societies, 

The biological sciences will require considerably more searching than 
the exact sciences. Biological Abstracts, continuing Abstracts of Bacteri- 
ology and Botanical Abstracts, is the outstanding source in English, but 
its cumulative indexes are several years late in appearing, which handi- 
caps its use. L’Anée biologique is another good general index for biolo- 
gy, giving abstracts also. It is divided into two parts, ‘General Physiolo- 
gy” and ‘Morphology and General Biology.” Botanical references, in 
English mostly, can be found in the Agricultural Index, which covers 
about 300 journals and agricultural department bulletins and reports, 
Abstracts, as well as a greater number of the bulletin references, are given 
in the Experiment Station Record. Pure botany, from American sources 
only, is listed, not abstracted, in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club. The latter is very complete for its restricted field, but is late in 
appearing and has no author or subject index. If we wish to be especially 
sure of all the foreign material, we must not overlook the German indexes. 
The Botanisches Centralblatt, published by the Association internationale 
des Botanistes, appearing weekly, abstracts books, journals, dissertations 
and agricultural reports. Its abstracts, however, are rather late and no 
better than the English ones. The Berichte iiber die wissenschaftliche 
Biologie (Abteilung A of the Berichte iiber die gesamte Biologie), issued 
fortnightly, is very full indeed; and about once a month comes the Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, Parasitenkunde und Infektionskrankheiten, 2. 
Abteilung, which has considerable material on plant diseases, protozoolo- 
gy and mycology. An annual publication, Just’s botanischer Jahresber- 
icht, gives very complete surveys (Ergebnisse) of special fields in its 
Abteilung I and II, with a comprehensive index in Abteilung III. 

Zoological literature is to be found by English readers chiefly 
through Biological Abstracts, mentioned above, and through the Zoo- 
logical Record, an annual publication of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, forming the subject key to an immense amount of information. A 
serious drawback is, however, its want of an author register. It is a 
subject-index pure and simple, being entirely unannotated. The Année 
biologique is useful for zoology as well as botany, The Deutsche zoo- 
logische Gesellschaft issues a Zoologischer Bericht six times a year, con- 
taining abstracts, well-indexed. Its three stout volumes annually evi- 
dence its thoroughness. This, together with the Berichte iiber die wis- 
senschaftliche Biologie, which also has abstracts, covers the foreign field 
more extensively than the English indexes, An attempt at practical 
completeness is the Bibliographia zoologica issued by the Concilium Bib- 
liographicum in Ziirich. This purports to examine as many of the peri- 
odicals of the world as are accessible to it. The resulting abstracts are 
arranged by subject according to the International Classification, with 
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entries under more than one class number when necessary. There is 
unfortunately no author index. This bibliography is published in two 
forms, one a printed volume, the other on cards, Subscription may be 
made to the cards for any special subject. The bulk of the card form 
may be imagined from the fact that the set at the American Museum of 
Natural History fills a cabinet of trays about twenty feet long by six 
feet high. Of less importance to zoologists, but still worth a passing 
mention here, are the Agricultural Index, the Review of Applied Ento- 
mology, which has English abstracts and good indexes, and the Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bakteriologie, 2. Abteilung. 

Besides the above sources, material on genetics can be located in 
Eugenical News, which contains a supplement, Bibliographia eugenica, 
rather restricted, but with annotations, More extensive, particularly for 
foreign literature, is Resumptio genetica, which abstracts as well as 
indexes. 

The guides to veterinary medicine, with comparative anatomy and 
physiology, are widely scattered. One thinks first of the Agricultural 
Index, the Experiment Station Record and Biological Abstracts, Also 
in English is the Veterinary Bulletin, issued by the Imperial Bureau of 
Animal Health, This “deals with all aspects of animal health, in so far 
as they relate to original research and administrative control, but does 
not deal with clinical material from the point of view of the practition- 
er.” It abstracts, as well as cites references by title only. A publication 
in preparation from the same Bureau is the Index Veterinarius, which 
will come out quarterly, and form ‘‘a complete index to publications re- 
lating to veterinary research administration, public health and educa- 
tion,” This, we should infer, will be more comprehensive than the Veter- 
inary Bulletin. An annual publication covering a great many books, 
journals, theses and government reports, especially the foreign ones, is 
the Jahresbericht Veterinir-Medizin, which contains abstracts and good 
author and subject indexes. Of minor interest, but not to be ignored in 
this connection, are Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, the Review of Ap- 
plied Entomology, the Zoological Record, and the Zentralblatt fiir Bak- 
teriologie, 2. Abteilung. 


The field of general public health, sanitary engineering, lighting, 
heating, ventilation, water-supply and sewage control, must necessarily 
be dealt with more by the tools of engineering and industry than by 
our medical ones. The Industrial Arts Index, containing no abstracts, 
lists by subject a good deal of the more popular literature. Public Health 
Engineering Abstracts, issued by the United States Public Health Service, 
gives abstracts and goes considerably further afield for the scientific ar- 
ticles. The Bulletin of Hygiene, under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, London, abstracts also and covers more 
foreign publications than the preceding. Engineering Abstracts, by the 
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Institute of Civil Engineers, London, which has no author index, and the 
Engineering Index, by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
with usable indexes and brief abstracts, give the key to most of the gen- 
eral engineering literature. Wery comprehensive, of course, is the Zen- 
tralblatt fiir die gesamte Hygiene, abstracting as it does more of the for- 
eign engineering books and journals, 

More specifically on waterworks and sewage, are the Summary of 
Current Literature, issued by the Water Pollution Research Staff of Great 
Britain’s Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Journal 
of the American Water Works Association, which has an abstract section, 
and the Sewage Works Journal. 

A subject allied to public health is sociology, human welfare in all 
directions. The Industrial Arts Index contains much material here, of 
the more popular and practical variety, as does the Bulletin of the Public 
Affairs Information Service, The latter covers more periodicals and tends 
more toward the theoretical in general sociology, economics, labor, law 
and public health, The Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften furnishes 
the most extensive source for such information, with special emphasis on 
foreign material, but its use is hampered by the lack of an author index 
till the end of the year. It is a thorough, systematic, and scholarly pre- 
sentation of the literature on sociology from every angle. 

Industrial hygiene, a subdivision of this field, will be found speci- 
fically treated in an abstract supplement to the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, published by the Harvard School of Public Health, Many jour- 
nals and reports outside the regular medical field are represented here. 
Many more references, especially foreign, will be found in the Interna- 
tional Labour Office's Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, although this 
gives no annotations at all. 

Bordering on the sociological field is that of education. Besides the 
general indexes mentioned above, considerable use can be made of the 
Education Index, which contains a surprising amount of scientific, as 
well as popular, information. There are even a good many references 
to medical education in journals entirely outside of the field of medicine, 
which we certainly ought to know about. 

The literature of psychology is growing by such leaps and bounds 
that it would be, and should be, utterly beyond the limits of any strictly 
medical index. The psychologists themselves seem to expect that, how- 
ever, for they have their own Psychological Index and Psychological 
Abstracts, published by the American Psychological Association. The 
Index describes itself as “a compendious bibliography of books, mono- 
graphs and articles upon psychological and cognate topics.” Unfortunate- 
ly it is issued but once a year. The Abstracts are more convenient, ap- 
pearing monthly, but of course they cannot cover so wide a territory as 
the former, For really exhaustive treatment of the subject, we turn to 
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the Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, where the 
foreign literature is particularly well covered, along with dissertations, 
and anthropological and biological journals. 

One of the arts closely related to medicine, most inadequately in- 
dexed, is dentistry. Articles in English only are supposedly covered by 
the Index of the Periodical Dental Literature. This is still far from 
up-to-date, however, the last volume being for 1924-1926, while 1927- 
1930 is said to be in preparation, Moreover, the arrangement of the 
material, by decimal classification, in the order of the journals indexed, 
is anything but easy to use. Some of the dental journals, themselves, 
carry abstract sections, in which the more outstanding books and articles 
are reviewed: the Dental Record and the Dental Cosmos are the best for 
this, but even they cover little ground. The Fortschritte der Orthodontik 
has an “Index of orthodontic literature,” an unannotated bibliography, 
by country. It lacks a subject index, however, and has no author index 
till the end of the year. The only fairly good dental index is the Fort- 
schritte der Zahnheilkunde, published monthly, which abstracts both 
books and journals, medical as well as dental, and reproduces illustra- 
tions. It is in fact the only source for foreign literature in this field. 

Within the purlieus of medicine itself, the pleasant lanes of history 
and biography lack guide-posts. To be sure of tracking a subject to its 
uttermost confines, one must look in a variety of places. The best be- 
ginning is the Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin, der Naturwis- 
senschaften und der Technik, whose “Referate’’ deals with books and 
articles on all the sciences as well as medicine. The publications of 
learned societies and the foreign literature are especially well represented 
and properly indexed. Another good source, extremely broad in its 
scope, is the “Critical Bibliography of the History and Philosophy of 
Science and of the History of Civilization,” edited by George Sarton and 
Alexander Pope, which appears irregularly in Isis, forming a supplement 
to Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Science. It covers the whole 
field of science, with the emphasis on man and civilization. Its references 
are catholic in their source and content, being derived from popular and 
learned journals, books, and documents, the foreign predominating, as 
is to be expected in this most humanistic aspect of these sciences, The 
older countries seem to have more time for this and more interest in it 
than hardheaded, practical America. This “Critical Bibliography” is very 
important indeed for its subject, even though it is late and irregular in 
appearance. Several of the Italian historical medical journals carry re- 
view sections, which have a certain importance, inasmuch as the Italian 
field is not so thoroughly covered in the general indexes, Among these 
periodicals are Archeion and the Rivista di Storia delle Scienze, Mediche 
e Naturali, both of which have author indexes, and the Bollettino dell’ 
Istituto Storico Italiano dell’ Arte Sanitaria, issued as a supplement to 
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La Rassegna di Clinica Terapia, which has no index, Of similar restricted 
scope is the Bulletin de la Société Francaise d’Histoire de la Médecine, 
and the Chronique Médicale, which review a few books and articles, and 
lack an index, but may give French references neglected elsewhere. Scien- 
tia, an “international review of scientific synthesis,’ also reviews books 
and articles on science in its broader aspects, frequently historical ones. 
One source for extremely recent and reliable information on historical 
books, as well as those of general scientific interest, is the Times Literary 
Supplement (London), This is not precisely an index, in the sense of 
being an alphabetical key, and it might not be easy to locate in it a 
specific title; but if one wants to keep well abreast of the current books 
on the historical and literary side of medicine, one will find reviews 
here much more prompt, and often more enlightening, than anywhere 
else. Another rather minor source for medical history, Proteus (1), while 
it contains only abstracts of the transactions of a single society, the Rhein- 
ische Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft, Medizin und 
Technik, is important to the extent that its papers are fairly numerous 
and are not indexed elsewhere. 

Since the general medical literature of Italy is less well covered in 
the specialized, as well as the general reference sources, it will do no 
harm to mention here the Bibliographia Italiana, Gruppo A bis, Biologia, 
and Gruppo B, Medicina, published monthly by the Consiglio Nazionale 
delle Ricerche. In addition to giving a great number of references, an- 
notations are made to important ones. The arrangement is by subjects, 
with an author index each month; unfortunately the latter is not cumu- 
lated at the end of the volume. 

Japanese scientific literature, as well as the Italian, is inadequately 
indexed in the usual sources. The best, in fact the only, means of locat- 
ing minor Japanese material is through abstracts in the Japanese jour- 
nals themselves, many of which thus act as indexes to their less important 
brethren. 

1 No issues have been received since Vol. 1, 1931. 

Besides all these sources of information dealing with the sciences 
auxiliary to medicine, there is one other large group of indexes supple- 
menting the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, namely the Zentral- 
blatter for the various medical specialties. I have already mentioned sev- 
eral whose subjects came on the borderland of medicine. In medicine 
proper, however, there are many foreign books and journals, government 
and institutional reports and bulletins, and society transactions, whose 
existence it is manifestly impossible to recognize within the covers of a 
single general medical index, These addenda are fairly thoroughly and 
conveniently located in the Zentralblatter, whose monthly or fortnightly 
appearance, combined with abstracts and good author and subject in- 
dexes, makes their use simple and effective. The expanse of knowledge 
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surveyed by these publications is astounding when one begins to itemize 
it: general medicine, bacteriology, surgery, hygiene, pediatrics, neurology 
and psychiatry, ophthalmology, radiology, tuberculosis, gynecology, nose, 
throat, and ear diseases, skin and venereal diseases, circulatory diseases, 
psychotherapy, vitamins. And to cap it all, most of these periodicals 
have an annual bibliographical cumulation in a Jahresbericht! 

A similar type of publication is our own American Physiological 
Abstracts, which supplies additional literature in its particular field, 

I am afraid this has been rather a dry recital of titles, with endless 
variations on the word ‘‘index,’’ The latter, in the nature of things, 
could not well be avoided. And the aridity of the former will, I hope, 
be mitigated in the end by some measure of its usefulness. For instance, 
to make a practical application, at the New York Academy of Medicine 
we have looked up such topics as avian tuberculosis in human beings, 
color schemes for hospital rooms, the effect of the telephone on hearing, 
the climates of Florida, Arizona and the Bahamas, mammalian and non- 
mammalian blood corpuscles, tanks for compressed air, arsenical spray 
residue on fruits, purification of rural water supply, the protection of 
tourists’ health in the tropics, maternal mortality statistics, the use of 
platinum in surgical instruments, boilermakers’ deafness, the brain of the 
porpoise and dolphin, methods of fish-pickling and toxicological effects, 
artificial eardrums of fabric, and animal vaccination, It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that not one of these could have been thoroughly covered 
without supplementing the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus by some 
of the sources of information we have been discussing. Not that we ex- 
pect, or want, the Quarterly to cover all this for us. It would be far 
too unwieldy a tome if it attempted to. But we should know where to 
look for such items. 


GHOST WRITING 


By Mr. Frank Place, Reference Librarian 
New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 


What Constitutes A Ghost? 
Not sheeted frame of billowing milky white 
With clammy breath of tomb, 
Not staring eye nor beating heart of fright 
Whose gelid fluid stops. 
No,—man, high minded man 
Who knows his job 
And knowing dare maintain, 


The above lines are in part by Sir William Jones and in part by Noah 
Webster; the tune is my own. 
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These few paragraphs are for the purpose of stating the case of the 
literary ghost, and showing that the ghost writer has a legitimate place 
in medical literary work. 

The Oxford Dictionary has columns of definition and quotation un- 
der the caption “ghost,” but No, 13, absit omen, reads thus: “One who 


secretly does artistic or literary work for another person, the latter tak- 
ing the credit.” 


That such writers have always existed seems likely. Not all the 
Psalms are by David, critics say, though he usually gets the credit for 
them all. This higher criticism extends to Homer, witnessed by the 
schoolboy’s statement that Homer’s poems were not written by Homer 
but by another man of the same name. Many of the Tentmaker’s qua- 
trains are said to have been written by others. He it is, however, who 
gave us the ghost’s motto: 


Some for the glories of this world, and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come. 

Ah! take the cash and let the credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum. 


Let me cite some examples of, or allusions to, ghost writing. In 
fiction of a generation ago one of the best sellers was ‘““The Story of an 
Untold Love,” by Paul Leicester Ford. There the narrator is a writer 
who has achieved some prominence in serious literature. Through mis- 
chance he is saddled with debt. To repay this he does writing for a 
social climber who takes the credit for the other’s work. This story shows 
well the mingled pride and rage of the real author over the published 
ork and the attitude of the nominal author. 

To come to the medical field we may note a case where the ghost 
was not honest with results highly mortifying to the employer and 
expensive to a publisher, While I give fictitious names, the event actu- 
ally took place many years ago. 

Doctor Fred Harvey was to write a chapter for the National Text- 
Book of Minor Surgery. He turned the subject over to his familiar spirit 
to prepare the text. The ghost in due time prepared a manuscript that was 
read and approved by Dr. Harvey. It was published as agreed, appear- 
ing in volume one of the Text-Book. Now somebody who knew his 
minor surgery discovered that this chapter was a verbatim copy of an- 
other work. This was revealed to the publishers who, horrified at such 
practice, recalled the volumes already sold, prepared a new chapter in 
place of the offending one, and sent a new volume to the old customers. 
One, at least, of the volumes is still extant, a monument to the mischief 
a dishonest ghost can do. 

Another case I have in mind may or may not be due to a dishonest 
“host, but I am inclined to think so. 
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Doctor Inkle was looking up recently-published work along his line. 
He discovered one title in a western journal that was the same as his own 
latest contribution, On looking at the article the following facts were 
noted: The title was slightly different from his own earlier publication; 
the first two lines as introduction, were new, original with the western 
author, but from that point on the wording was identical, except for the 
omission of charts and phrasing of a local nature. What brought down 
the house was the discovery in the bibliography of Dr. Inkle’s name and 
the article copied as one of the items, 

Giving credit for another’s work does not take that form as a rule. 

These examples of ghosts gone wrong are cited not because this is 
a common offense, but because of its rarity. As in other professions 
ghosts are of all kinds and now and then one may succumb to temptation. 

With reference to ghost writing there are two schools of thought. 
The conservatives say: An author must do his own work to be honest; 
he must do his own research and his own writing for the best results 
both for the report and for himself. The self-improvement consists of 
several elements. He becomes acquainted with medical literature, its ex- 
tent and variety, and with the methods of literary research. He will dis- 
cover the various indexes and learn their kinds and limitations. His 
ability to write will be improved and he will realize the necessity of 
accuracy, of clearness and of the thousand and one details that go into 
good writing. The more he sees of the mountains of literature the more 
will he hesitate to rush into print and to prolong the agony of arriving 
at the word finis. 

Medical schools are more generally giving instruction and practice 
in writing. After the student has entered hospital service or that of an 
older practitioner he frequently is employed in writing. For a few this 
literary work becomes more attractive than the medical, and a ghost is 
born. From this the path to editorial positions is often followed, In 
either case he becomes aware of the extent of medical literature and if 
he is at all observant he will see the necessity of curtailing the enormous 
output. This is a valuable by-product of literary work, though the flood 
continues. 

On the other hand the radical in regard to this “spiritual” aid in 
writing says: The ghost writer is a godsend to the man who is rushed 
from early morn to late at night, The practitioner knows perhaps all 
that has been named above, but he has a paper to prepare for his society 
meeting, and the question is, how to do it. He says to his secretary: 
“Ask Dr. Dash to come in Thursday; I want him to get up a paper on 
congenital absence of the spondulix bursae, with a review of the litera- 
ture, to go with three cases of my own.” In due time they have the con- 
sultation and Dr. Dash works his way through the indexes, the Zentral- 
blatter and the bibliographies, over several days or weeks. He has looked 
up 67 articles, 18 of which he had to read to find nothing pertinent to 
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his subject. Six of the references are not available in the city and 12 are 
wrongly cited. These last ones he attacked by flank, by surprise and 
by cross-fire, using up four days and netting one case. Does he earn his 
money and justify his existence? I think so. The practitioner himself 
would be able to do the same thing in the course of a year perhaps, at 
the expense of lost time of innumerable trips to and from the library. 


Suppose a physician receives a sudden inspiration as to treatment, 
diagnosis, or what-not, or has read something that he wishes to pursue 
further. By the time he has leisure to look it up himself he has forgotten 
it or lost the memorandum. But if on the instant he had dropped a line 
to Dr. Dash outlining the search desired, the results would have been 
quickly at hand to encourage further work on it, or else to relegate it 
to limbo as an old idea, or useless now. 

Self-effacement is the essential quality of ghost-writing. The worker 
who can most successfully merge his personality in that of his chief and 
thus be the chief is thereby most truly ghost. Style is the man but here 
lies the peculiar quality of the ghost, He is the author, indeed, but for 
the time being he makes his work that of the chief and so writes that 
his matter is of the quality of his chief's. 

In a field like medicine where a lifetime is spent in acquiring the 
art, a non-medical writer cannot hope to produce medical literature with- 
out two things at least, familiarity with medicine and medical literature 
and a complete confidence in the technical medical standing of the em- 
ployer. Only thus can the writer feel sure of the acceptability of his 
work among medical readers. 

In a paper written nearly twenty years ago, Dr. F. Robbins, herself 
a literary worker, outlined the qualifications of a writer in medicine, 
what such a one is expected to do and the conditions of work. 

Medical Literature as a Specialty. Medical Record, 89:956-958, 

May 27, 1916. 

She makes the point that medical work should be done by medical men. 
Among other items she mentions regularity in working hours and famili- 
arity with languages, including English. Just where the line can be drawn 
between the field of editing, compilation of statistics and that of ghost 
writing per se is difficult to say. Perhaps such a line cannot be drawn. 
It may be only a shadowy boundary land where the mechanics of copying 
are transmuted into original composition, where the characters of both 
employer and ghost are merged in the finished work. A rule cannot 
be laid down but the ghost usually has an idea as to the result: whether 
he considers it his own work or a joint affair, 

The more proficient and self-effacing the ghost is, the greater the 
reason for crediting him with his part in compiling the paper. His 
proficiency will consist of his ability to assemble the material and to 
prepare it so that it will express the employer’s ideas, style and intent 
most accurately and effectively. Indeed it is usually the case that the 
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doctor who is best able to write is the most free in giving credit for 
such assistance. 


SUMMARY 
The ghost or paid literary worker, has been, and will be, a necessary 
help to busy physicians in preparing papers and other literary material, 
Instead of being condemned for mistakes in the past the ghost is 
to be encouraged, and authors are well-advised in acknowledging as- 
sistance rendered by him. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE COST OF CURRENT 
MEDICAL PERIODICALS 


On the 11th of November, 1933, a conference was called in Frank- 
furt am Mein between the officers of the Gesellschaft Deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Aerzte and representatives of the Bérsenverein der Deutsch- 
en Buchhandler and some of the most important scientific publishers. At 
the conference the results of the Chicago meeting were discussed. The 
following is the translation in part of the report of the conference: 

“The directors of the Gesellschaft Deutscher Naturforscher und 
Aerzte and representatives of the scientific publishers agreed that the con- 
cessions desired and granted at the proceedings in Chicago are actually 
practicable and will contribute to bring real abuses to an end; they are 
calculated to prevent further harm to the dissemination of German scien- 
tific literature, 

“The Minster agreement on the 3rd of August, 1933, can serve as 
a foundation, but a further decrease of annual extent and price must 
follow. It is expected that the German scientific publishers will reduce 
all periodicals which cost annually more than 40 gold dollars at least 
30 per cent on the average in size and price. The greatest possible re- 
duction is to be carried out for all periodicals which cost more than RM 
60 annually. 

“In return the librarians in America promise, with the acquiescence 
of delegates of other countries, first of all an avoidance of further can- 
cellations and in the long run an appreciable increase in subscriptions. 

“Those who participated in the Frankfurt conference were agreed 
that the obligations assumed must be and could be fulfilled if editors and 
publishers would both follow a strict observance of the proper standard 
for the acceptance of scientific work for the periodicals, the observance 
of which standards have been repeatedly formulated since 1927, but all 
too frequently not carried out. Especial effort will be made to avoid 
verbose presentations, and publication of work not showing positive 
scientific results. Beginners’ aritcles, among which are included numer- 
ous medical dissertations, are not to be accepted. No objection will be 
raised to the acceptance of especially valuable dissertations which are an 
actual contribution to science, and do not differ in their form from a 
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normal periodical article. The acceptance of monographs, “‘Festschriften” 
and voluminous “Habilitationsschriften” for periodical publications is 
inadvisable. Illustrations will be confined to those strictly necessary, and 
the most expensive types avoided. Although “honoraria” will still be 
paid for articles in scientific periodicals, the maximum amount will be 
suitably limited. The delivery to the author of gratuitous reprints in 
excessive quantity, which in many cases has led to a decrease in the num- 
ber of customers, must cease; in other countries gratuitous reprints are 
distributed to a much smaller extent or not at all, 

“If the wishes of foreigners which have now been expressed in a 
more exact form are fulfilled, it will also become easier, within Germany 
itself, to retain subscriptions to these scientific periodicals and to permit 
cancelled subscriptions to be renewed. The curtailment of the internal 
market through the cutting down of educational budgets on the one 
side and the decrease in the income of the academic and professional 
classes on the other, together with production costs which have more 
than doubled since pre-war times, represents one of the most funda- 
mental reasons for the increase in prices of German scientific literature.” 

The fact that the German group is undoubtedly making an earnest 
effort to overcome the mutual difficulties in regard to the high cost of the 
scientific publications is greatly appreciated by American scientists and 
librarians, and it is to be hoped that with an improvement in the economic 
situation the number of subscriptions to the journals will be increased, 
However, it must be pointed out, that librarians cannot bind themselves 
not to cancel subscriptions should economic necessity demand, because a 
reduction of budget cannot be foreseen and at present the economic situ- 
ation has caused great difficulties in this regard, which have been further 
augmented by increase in the rates of exchange. Yet it is certain that in 
spite of these difficulties librarians are making every effort to retain sub- 
scriptions to the most important journals and to give time to enable the 
German publishers to reorganize their publication policies. 

In December a letter was received from Dr. Ferdinand Springer, a 
translation of which follows: 

Berlin 
Nov. 15, 1933. 
Dear Mrs. Cunningham: 

Since my return to Berlin 14 days ago I have immediately taken up 

the work concerning our conferences and agreements and can today give 


you the following report: 
1. I enclose a new statement of the 26 periodicals. I have made 


an average reduction on these 26 journals not only of 30% as promised, 
but of 34.3%. 

l.a. I enclose a corrected statement of the list made in Chicago 
which contained a few typographical errors, These errors have caused, 
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of course, changes in the totals, but the percent reduction as stated above 
is greater than that promised. 

1.b. I enclose an official list of maximum prices for the journals 
published by my firm to replace the preliminary list issued in September 
of this year. I wish expressly to draw to your attention once more the 
fact that in all cases these prices represent the maximum figures which 
it will be my part to endeavor to lower substantially. 

2. Shortly after my return the “Propagandaministerium” asked for 
a personal report regarding the conferences and their results. The of- 
ficials expressed pleasure regarding the achievements made and at the 
same time I was assured that in the carrying out of the necessary measures 
the government offices would stand behind me. 

3. A few days ago in Frankfurt am Mein a conference took place 
between several scientific publishers and the officers of the Gesellschaft 
Deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte, The result of this conference was 
a resolution (copy enclosed) which will interest you and show you that 
from this side also the inaugurating of reforms and their execution seems 
assured. 

I will be glad to try to change a certain part of those journals which 
appear now as charged by separate number to journals appearing with 
volume prices at the end of 1934, but this will depend somewhat on the 
results during the year 1934. I myself, as I told you, am interested in 
simplifying the book-keeping processes. 

You see from the above that, here, we are doing our best to carry 
out reductions. We hope earnestly for the support of the librarians of 
the whole world so that cancellations will cease and whenever possible 
new subscriptions will be made. 

I hope that we can, with a common purpose, and without misunder- 
standing, work together in the interest of Science. I am with friendly 
greetings and regards, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) FERDINAND SPRINGER 


Verlag Julius Springer 


This letter was accompanied by a list of maximum prices for the 
year 1934, The following statistics give a comparative study of journals 
in medicine and the allied sciences costing RM 60 a year or more. All 
calculations have been given in RM and the prices in dollars have been 
purposely omitted because of the fluctuating rates of exchange. The 26 
journals, all containing original material, which were under discussion 
in Chicago, are indicated by a numeral placed before the title. It will 
be seen that Dr. Springer exceeded his promise of 30% and gave us an 
average of 34.3% reduction on these 26 journals.* 

*The titles of these journals have not been given in a separate list because 
they are included in the comparative study and are designated by numerals. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF JOURNALS IN MEDICINE AND ALLIED SCIENCES PUB. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
se S 


16. 


LISHED BY THE SPRINGER VERLAG, COSTING RM 60 PER YEAR OR MORE 


No. 

Vols, 

TITLE 1932 

Arbeitsphysiologie 1 1/6 

Archiv fiir Augenheilkunde 1 3/4 

Archiv f. Dermatologie u. Syphilis 2 1/2 
Archiv f. Entwicklungsmech. der 

Organismen (Roux’) 2 
Archiv f, exper. Path. u. Pharm, 6 
Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol. (Pfliiger) 2 1/6 
Archiv f. Gewerbepath. u.Gewerbehyg. 1 1/5 
Archiv fiir Gynakologie 4 1/3 
Archiv f. klinische Chirurgie 5 1/4 
Archiv f, Ohren-, Nasen-u, 

Kehlkopfheil. 3 1/2 
Archiv f. Ophthalmologie (v. Graefes) 1 1/2 
Archiv f. orthopadische u. Unfall-Chir. 1 3/4 
Archiv f, path, Anat. u, Physiol, 

(Virchow) 4 2/3 
Archiv f. Psychiat. u. Nerven- 

krankheiten 2 3/5 
Archiv f. wissenschaftliche u. prak- 

tische Tierheilkunde 1 1/2 
Beitrage z. Klinik der Tuberkulose 

(if subscription to Zentralblatt is 

included) 2 5/6 
Berichte ii. d. ges. Gynakol, u. 

Geburtsh. 2 
Berichte ii. d. ges. Physiol. u. exper. 

Pharmakol. 6 
Berichte ii. d. wissenschaftliche Biol. 4 
Biochemische Zeitschrift 13 
Deutsches Archiv f. klin, Medizin 2 
Deutsche Zeitschrift f. Chirurgie 
Deutsche Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Gericht- 

liche Medizin 1 5/6 


Deutsche Zeitschrift f. Nervenheil- 
kunde 6 
Frankfurter Zeitschr. f. Pathologie 2 
Jahresber. ii. d. ges, Veterinarmed. 1 
Jahrbiicher f, Psychiat. u. Neurol. 1 


Yearly No. Yearly 
Price Vols. Price 
RM 1932 1934 RM 1934 % 
133.40 1 130.— 
197.60 118.— 
279.40 1 2/3 195.— 
304.80 11/2 228.— 
348.— 4 232.— 
155.60 11/2 116— 
165.80 1 125.— 
363.20 3 254.— 
375.40 3 3/4 262.— 
155.80 3 150,— 
136.60 11/4 102.— 
175.20 11/4 122.— 
530.60 3 315.— 
280.40 1 3/5 196.— 
143.20 11/2 140,— 
342.75 31/4 240.— 
136.— 2 136.— 
408.— 6 408.— 
272.— 3 204.— 
364.— 9 252.— 
96— 2 96.— 
232— 3 174,— 
220.80 11/2 165.— 
216.— 4 144,— 
121.60 2 140.— 
138.— 2 136.— 
49.80 1 50.— 


3 % 
40 % 
30 & 
25 % 
33.5 % 
25 % 
25 % 
30 % 
30 % 
4 % 
25 % 
30 % 
41 % 
30 % 
2.25% 
30 % 
No % 
No % 
25 % 
30.8 % 
No % 
25 % 
25 % 
33.33% 
15.25% 
1.5 % 
No % 


Incr. 
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Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Tuberkulose- 
forsch. (Suppl. to Beitr. z. Klin. d. 


UB. No. Yearly No. Yearly 
Vols. Price Vols. Price 
TITLE 1932 RM1932 1934 RM 1934 % 
Kongresszentralblatt f. d. ges. innere 
Medizin +t 272.— 4 272— No % 
| Monatsschrift fiir Kinderheilkunde “4 104.— 3 78.— 25 % 
17. Zeitschr. f. Anat. u. Entwicklungs- 
| geschichte 2 2/3 458.60 2 321— 30 %G% 
Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie 11/2 4840 1 40.— 18 % 
{ 48,  Zeitschr. f. d. ges. exper. Medizin 5 4/6 71460 21/2 357— 50 % 
19,  Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat. 5 2/5 523 2 1/2 261— 50 % 
| 20.  Zeitschr. f. d. ges. physikalische Ther- 
apie (from 1934 “Balneologie’’) 2 130.— 1 48— 63 % 
Zeitschr. f. Hals-, Nasen-u. Ohrenheilk. 2 1/5 122.40 2 110.— 10.25% 
| Zeitschr. f. Hygiene u. Infektion- 
shrankh. 11/2 94,20 11/2 100— 6.25% Incr. 
21,  Zeitschr, f. klinische Medizin 3 2/3 338.60 21/3 237— 30 % 
| Zeitschr. f. Kinderforschung 11/2 108.20 11/2 120— 11 % Iner. 
Zeitschr, f. Konstitutionslehre 5/6 124.40 3/4 100— 4 &G 
Zeitschr, f. Kinderheilkunde 2 158.60 1 3/4 180.— 13.5 % Incr. 
22. Zeitschr. f. Krebsforschung 31/6 290.20 2 203— 30 %& 
| 23.  Zeitschr. f. Morphologie u. Okol. 
d. Tiere 21/4 285.20 11/4 171— 40 % 
Zeitschr. f. Parasitenkunde 1 131.20 1 115— 13 %&% 
| Zeitschr. f. Untersuchung d. Lebens- 
mittel 2 96.— 2 96.— No % 
24. Zeitschr. f. urologische Chirurgie 2 1/3 269.80 1 2/3 202— 25 % 
25.  Zeitschr. f, vergleichende Physiol. 2 3/4 319.40 2 223— 30 %G 
26.  Zeitschr. f. Zellforschung u. mikros. 
Anat, 21/4 374— 13/5 261— 30 % 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Hygiene 2 136.— 2 136— No % 
| *Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Kinderheilk. 11/2 102— 11/2 102— No % 
Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Neurol. u. 
Psychiat. 4 272— 4 272— No % 
| Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Ophthalmologie 2 136.— 2 136.— No % 
**Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Radiologie 21/2 170— 21/2 170— No % 
| 


Tuberkulose) 2 154.05 1 3/4 133.— 13.5 % 
| Zentralblatt f. Haut-u. Geschlechtskr. 4 272— 4 272— No % 
Zentralblatt f, Hals-, Nasen-u, Ohren- 
Heilkunde 2 136.— 2 136— No % 
| Zentralorgan f. d. ges. Chirurgie 4 272.— 4 272— No % 
} TOTAL 12,954.80 9,974.— 
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Total reduction in RM, 2,980.80 

Reduction on the 26 journals, 34.3% 

Average per cent reduction on all titles, 23.1% 

Reductions in %; “no%’’ showing no reduction; ‘“% Incr.” where there 
has been an increase in price given in %. 

*Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Kinderheilkunde, there will be three volumes in 
two years, 

**Zentralblatt f. d. ges. Radiologie, there will be five volumes in two 
years. 

In a personal interview between Dr. Springer and Mr. Robert, in 
New York, suggestions were made regarding the omission of the series 
titles of certain journals, e.g., Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Biologie. 
A recent letter from Dr, Springer to Mr. Robert indicates that the various 
parts of this series will in the future be published under their individual 
titles. 

Announcements have also been received regarding reductions in the 
prices of the following journals published by other firms. 


JOURNALS PUBLISHED BY THE AKADEMISCHE 


VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT 
Vol. Price Vol. Price 
1932 1932 1934 1934 Decrease 
TITLE RM RM % 


70 
Folia Haematologica 21/2 121.60 2 100.00 18% 
Morphologisches Jahrbuch 2 3/4 236.60 1 1/2 90.00 62% 
Zeitschrift f. Mikroskopische- 








anatomische Forschung 4 361.40 2 160.00 56% 
Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche 
Zoologie 2 1/2 309.00 1 1/2 130.00 58% 
Zoologischer Anzeiger 4 116,00 4 116,00 No% 
1,144.60 596.00 


JOURNALS PUBLISHED BY G. THIEME AND FISCHER’S 
MED. BUCHHANDLUNG 








Vol. Price Vol. Price 
1932 1932 1934 1934 Decrease 
TITLE RM RM % 
Fortschritte a. d, Gebiete d. 

Réntgenstrahlen 2 180.00 2 162.00 10% 
Zeitschrift fiir Urologie 1 48.00 1 43.20 10% 
Biologisches Zentralblatt 1 40.00 1 36.00 10% 

268.00 241.20 
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Reduction from Verlag Springer RM _ 2,980.80 
Reduction from Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft 548.60 
Reduction from Thieme and Fischer 26.80 


Total saving to library budgets from all sources RM 3,556.20 


These statistics give conclusive evidence that an excellent beginning 
has been made and that the German publishers and scientists are making 
every effort to cooperate. It is hoped that the reorganization of publish- 
ing policies will make it possible to place the German scientific journals 
within the reach of the scientific libraries of the world. 
For further information concerning the periodical situation see: 
Library Journal, 58:978-985, 1933. 
Leyh, Georg, “Die Zeitschriftenreform und das Abkommen von 
Chicago vom Oktober 1933.” Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
Heft 1-2, 1934. 

Naendrup, H. Mitt. d. Verbandes d. Deutschen Hochschulen, 
13:114-135, 1933. 

Science, 79:6, 1934. 

Science, 79:250-252, 1934. 

Library Journal 59:62-63, 1934. 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Assn., NS. 22:102-111, 1933, 

MRS. EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman* 
Committee on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals 
Mr. Alfred L. Robert 
Col. Fielding H. Garrison 
Col. C. F. Wylde 


*The members of the committee regret that this report was not published 
in the last issue of the Bulletin, but this was impossible due to circumstances 
beyond their control. 


ARE WE MISSING AN OPPORTUNITY ? 


By Edna Crittenden Gordon, Librarian 
Washington University—School of Dentistry, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Haven't you something interesting to read besides dental books?” 
is a question often asked by students in our dental library, Since this 
library is limited to material on dentistry and the allied sciences, the 
students are referred to the main library of the University and the Public 
Library for supplementary and recreational reading matter. The replies 
to these suggestions are that they (the Main Library of the University 
and the Public Library) are too inaccessible and that the things they want 
are usually in use. 

Recognizing that these replies were real facts rather than excuses, 
I began to feel that we were missing an opportunity in library service and 
might even be neglecting a responsibility. 
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In order to learn if other department libraries received similar re- 
quests and if so, how they answered them, a questionnaire was sent to 
thirty-two dental school librarians. Twenty-six replied very promptly, 
indicating a decided interest and asking for deductions gathered from 
the answers received. The questionnaire, as sent, is given below, with 
answers tabulated. 

Question No. 1 
Is your dental library housed with the main library of the 
University, with another department library, such as ‘“Medi- 
cal,” or separately? 
Answers: 
Separately — 1 
With Medical — 
” — Pharmacal — 
” Main — 


Ao 


Question No. 2 
Is the purchase of books in your library limited to those on 
dental subjects and the so-called ‘allied sciences?’ 

(a) If so, what do the ‘allied sciences’ include? 

(b) If not, to what extent do you limit your selection as far 
as subjects are concerned? 


Answers: 

No. 2 
YES = 15 
NO -— 11 

No. 2 (a) 
Anatomy, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Medical sciences 

No, 2 (b) 
Unlimited -- 4 
Dental History & general 
reference a 4 
Popular reading & general 
reference — 3 


Question No. 3 
Do you subscribe to any periodicals other than dental? 
(a) If so, of what nature? 
(b) What percentage of your ‘funds for periodicals” is used 
for this purpose? 


Answers: 
No. 3 
YES -- 18 
NO = 6 
no reply — 2 
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No. 3 (a) 


Medical a 4 
General scientific — 5 
Medical & general 

scientific — 7 
Popular — 2 

No. 3 (b) 

Less than 25% — 4 
Between 25% and 50% — 2 
Above 50% nee 1 
no reply — 19 


Question No. 4 
Do you believe that you would be justified in having a sec- 
tion in your library devoted to books of a general cultural 
nature? 

or, Do you think that this is an unnecessary duplication of ma- 
terial available in other libraries? 


_— 7 a_i, fl i CCC | 


Answers: 
YES — 16 
NO oe 4 
no, since Public 
Library near — 2 
“in doubt” 2 
no reply _ 2 
(second part) 
YES — 5 
NO — 11 
no reply ~ 10 


Question No. 5 
Do you think that your dental library has any responsibility 
in this direction? 


Answers: 

YES -- 13 
NO — 6 

‘not when main library 

and dental library lo- 

cated on samecampus’ — 2 
no reply —_— 3 
indifferent — 2 


Question No. 6 
Do your students and faculty use the main library of the 
University ? 


8 ———————ee—e—eeEeEeEeEeEeEeEe—eeEeeeeee — ee _ 
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Answers: 


YES ~~ 7 

NO — 11 
‘occasionally’ 
‘when necessary’ — 7 
‘some’ 

no reply — 1 


In reviewing these questions and answers, several important facts 
must be remembered. First, a dental library, or any special library is 
maintained primarily to furnish literature on its particular subject. Sec- 
ond, finances are often limited and the funds available are usually con- 
sumed in the purchase of books and journals that cannot be over-looked. 
Third, there is the possibility of duplication in case the department li- 
brary is closely situated to a general library. 


The first three questions furnish information upon which the last 
three largely depend, The last three are the most interesting and give 
the most direct answers to our problem. 

The answers to question No. 4 and to question No. 5 indicate that 
there is a need for ‘something interesting to read besides dental books.” 
The questions which naturally follow are: what shall we select and 
where shall we procure funds for a collection? These questions were 
not included in the questionnaire but several suggestions were made in 
the replies that are well worth considering. 


One librarian suggested a small rental collection. Another sug- 
gested a membership in a library, such as the “Mercantile Libraries,” 
which maintains a delivery service. And another thought a sort of ‘branch’ 
or depository with books supplied from the main library of the University 
might work out satisfactorily. Finally, the suggestion that a small per- 
centage of the library appropriation be used to purchase each year a 
few well selected books and journals for recreational reading seemed to 
me to be the most practical. 

As to the selection of material, a great deal of care and thought 
should be given in building up such a collection. Only such things as 
have a lasting value, are authoritative, present the best thought and rep- 
resent the best literature should be included, The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has published a series of book-lists, which 
give a number of excellent suggestions. The Reading with a Purpose 
series, sold by the American Library Association, offer a number of 
titles which should work in splendidly and are quite inexpensive. There 
are two other very important things to remember in supplying supple- 
mentary literature to students. Their time is very limited and their read- 
ing habits, if not already formed, are being quickly molded at this time 
of their lives. 
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Keeping these many factors in mind, when asked, ‘Haven't you 
something interesting to read besides dental books?” I should like to 
be able to reply, “Yes, not a great many books, but a few great ones.” 


THE UNION CATALOGUE OF THE LARGER MEDICAL 
LIBRARIES OF CHICAGO 


By Miss Metta M. Loomis, Librarian 
University of Illinois Medical School, Chicago, III. 


A sort of experience meeting attended by some library committee 
members alarmed at the necessary curtailment of appropriations for cur- 
rent periodicals and members of the Board of Governors of the Institute 
of Medicine, was followed a few weeks later by the appointment of a 
library committee of the Institute of Medicine with the object of bring- 
ing about a closer integration among the medical libraries of Chicago. 
Dr. Kampmeier of the University of Illinois was made chairman of this 
committee and was allowed $200 for a preliminary study of the situation. 

It was decided to use the money in making a survey of the current 
subscriptions in medicine and biology in the larger medical libraries of 
Chicago: Rush, Crerar and the Universities of Chicago, Northwestern, 
Illinois, and Loyola. The holdings of the Army Medical Library as pub- 
lished in 1927 was used as a check list. 

The report of this committee, submitted in May, 1932, showed some 
of the important medical journals were not available in any of these li- 
braries and quite as serious in times of financial stringency, was the dupli- 
cation and quadruplication of some of the least used and most expensive 
periodicals. The report stressed the importance of establishing a union 
catalogue as the basis of a study of the problem of developing a compre- 
hensive plan of growth to meet the increasing demands of the medical 
profession and the research workers of Chicago, and to some extent of 
the middle west, but closed with the pessimistic statement that the diffi- 
culties of founding such a catalogue were insurmountable at that time 
on account of the excessive cost. However, it was but a short time after 
this report was submitted when Dr. Kampmeier was asked to report on 
the expense of preparing a Union Catalogue, and after a careful study 
of ways and means an itemized statement was presented to the Board 
of Governors of the Institute of Medicine, calling for about $1500.00, 
which expenditure was approved, 

Dr. Kampmeier called the librarians of the cooperating libraries into 
conference regarding details of the work. It had already been decided 
that the catalogue should be by author only, and each librarian was in- 
structed to order for the Union Catalogue one extra catalogue card for 
each book added to her library and also one card for every journal set 
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represented in her library. John Crerar Library generously offered to sup- 
ply cards for the books for which Crerar catalogue cards were used in 
the various libraries, an estimated gift of about 40% of the cards needed 
cation and quadruplication of some of the least used and most expensive 
for the Union Catalogue. The remaining 60% of the necessary cards were 
to be reproduced by the photostat process of Remington Rand, Inc. 

The medical library of Northwestern University having a separate 
author catalogue was the first to have its cards photostated, and the pho- 
tostated cards were then sent to the library of the College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois, and the stamp of that library was affixed to each 
photostated card that duplicated a card in the Northwestern catalogue, 
the stamping being done in the blank space secured by omitting the call 
number on the photostated card, The dictionary catalogue at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois made it necessary to separate the author cards from 
the subject cards, After the duplicated cards were stamped, an order was 
sent to Crerar Library for the cards they were to supply and the re- 
mainder were photostated. 

The holdings of the Biological Library of the University of Chicago 
are being made ready for incorporation in the Union Catalogue, a process 
that is the cause of some disturbance in library routine, but no one is 
complaining, for as the librarian at the University of Chicago said, “We 
are glad to cooperate in this project for we expect to make full use of 
this Union Catalogue.” 

As at the University of Illinois, the first work is the checking for 
duplicates and affixing the Chicago library stamp to the cards already 
photostated, making the third library stamp on many of the photo- 
stated catalogue cards. Cards for works for which there is no card found 
are being ordered or typed. A competent director who has the work of 
completing the Catalogue in charge is supervising C.W.A. workers who 
are stamping and typing. 

The Rush holdings are partially ready and a functioning Union Cata- 
logue serving the medical profession of Chicago is definitely in sight. 

When in operation such a catalogue will be a time saver and a money 
saver, but even more important, it will be the basis of such a planned 
expansion of the medical libraries of Chicago as was deemed impossible 
before planned economies and planned expansions in many lines made 
for tolerance and readiness for the development of each of the representa- 
tive medical libraries of Chicago according to some plan of concentration 
of each library on particular divisions, while slighting other divisions 
which will be developed by fellow libraries in a like intensive manner. 
Such a division of the field of medical and biological literature would 
lessen the expensive reduplication of specialized literature and the funds 
set free could be diverted to the growth and relative completeness of 
the specialized literature of each library in its chosen field, as well as 
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allow for more purchases of current literature for which there is a con- 
stant and wide-spread demand. Such a catalogue when in operation can 
hardly fail to have an influence that will make for cooperation among the 
varied medical interests of Chicago and to some extent of the middle 
west. 


CLOSED TO THE PUBLIC 


By Mildred S. Farrow, Librarian 
San Diego Medical Library 


Looking back over the many years that the San Diego Medical Li- 
brary was open to the public, I can but marvel why, as a part of the 
Medical Society, this problem was not solved long ago. The medical 
profession was paying for the upkeep of their library, paying the salary 
of the librarian, to say nothing of the many incidentals of expense that 
accumulate from day to day in any medical library. The medical pro- 
fession was doing all this and the public came in droves. The public 
came for information on how to treat their various ailments and they 
read on subjects of which they had not the slightest knowledge. They 
copied prescriptions for themselves, their friends, their relatives and im- 
mediate families. Many informed me that they had saved hundreds of 
dollars by being allowed the use of the Medical Library, One woman 
said that her husband was a druggist and that she had copied prescrip- 
tions for him for a period of years and was desperate when informed 
that the library was no longer at her disposal. One man said that he 
had no faith in doctors—that he found all the treatment necessary in the 
books in our library. When he was informed that the books in this 
library were written by the medical profession—well, he had not thought 
of that! Anyway, he had saved money and he is just another of our 
disgruntled past-patrons. 

Another woman was a regular “customer” for many years, Every 
few days she came with a list of subjects in which she was interested. 
Many a morning she kept me busy while the reading table would be piled 
high with material as a result of her many wants. When she had finished 
copying and reading, she would “borrow” the telephone to call up her 
friends and relatives, read her copied notes, give out prescriptions, de- 
scribe symptoms and tell her listeners what to do. We tried for months 
to learn her identity. She objected to registering and when she did we 
could not find her name in either the telephone or city directories. Our 
special agent made several futile attempts to locate and identify her, but 
all to no purpose. When the library was closed to the public she was any- 
thing but pleased and for a few minutes I wondered if she would survive 
the shock. Shortly, however, when she recovered enough to ask where 
such information could hereafter be obtained, I assured her that I felt 
sure that her family physician could give her far better advice than she 
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could possibly obtain in our library. “But,” said the dear lady, “I will 
have to pay a doctor.” “Ah,” thought I to myself, “it is for such as you 
that we have closed the library to the public,” 

Still another angle were the patients who came to check up on their 
physicians’ treatment. Any doctor knows the danger of this, What lay- 
man can understand the comparative treatments? It meant nothing to 
them that the doctor had made a study of their particular case, their par- 
ticular type of disease. No, this book says so and so and the other book 
says something different and the patient becomes dissatisfied. They lose 
confidence in their physician and they wander from office to office and 
this is where the various cults and isms come in. Well do I remember 
an incident that bears out this statement. A young lad came to read 
on the subject of epilepsy. He came again and again until one of our 
members told me about him. He was a victim of epilepsy and had been 
steadily improving under this physician’s care. The youth had a crav- 
ing to read about his case and unfortunately read about the operative 
treatment of Jacksonian epilepsy. His was not of this type. He re- 
turned to his doctor disgruntled and dissatisfied and refused to continue 
under his care unless the doctor would operate. His physician assured 
the boy that his was not that type of the disease but he refused to believe. 
As a result, the doctor lost his patient and when last heard of, that boy 
was drifting from one cult and ism to another. This illustrates my belief 
that unless a person has a knowledge of medicine it is dangerous to allow 
him the liberty of using such books. He is unable to understand them. 
He was not educated in that line and his mind cannot grasp the details 
and the medical terms. He becomes discouraged and a ready victim for 
the unscrupulous, 

After enduring this over a period of years and spending the time 
for which the Medical Society was paying me, I finally was successful in 
bringing the matter to the attention of the Council of the local Medical 
Society. I felt that the time was ripe for investigation and action and 
that a stop should be made to the promiscuous use of the medical infor- 
mation that the library contained. I felt that it was a dangerous practice 
—for the layman as well as the medical profession. The laity were liter- 
ally treading on thin ice by handing out information and advice on sub- 
jects about which they knew little or nothing, whereas the medical pro- 
fession had acquired this knowledge by years of hard study and the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars. 

The Council took action—prompt and effective. A sign on the li- 
brary door reads: “This library is for the use of members only.” The 
only exception being visiting physicians, nurses, college and high school 
students accompanied by a note from the dean or teacher indicating the 
subject on which the student has been asked to write. He must also ob- 
tain a note for each new subject. As only M.D.s are eligible to member- 
ship in the Medical Society it has ended a practice that was too danger- 
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ous to prolong. Dangerous to the public and certainly a menace to the 
medical profession. 

In the old days, Rule 1 of the “Rules for the use of the Medical 
Library” read as follows: “The reading room shall be free to all per- 
sons to whom scientific literature appeals.” There were days when it 
seemed that Scientific Literature appealed to many—days when I found 
little time to devote to the work for which I was employed. Days when 
I was compelled to slight important work pertaining to the library on 
account of the many people seeking free information. 

I believe that this problem confronting the medical profession 
should be given earnest consideration inasmuch as it affects the welfare 
of the public as well as the profession, The physicians are frequently de- 
prived of a legitimate fee and the public by delaying to seek competent 
medical advice often endanger their health and that of their families. 

As I have not seen this phase of medical library activities discussed 
before, I have ventured to relate some of its problems and to bring to 
the attention of the profession a situation which, in my opinion, will bear 
investigation. 

If this article results in interest along these lines I shall feel amply 
rewarded for this humble effort on my part. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXCHANGE 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR CHECKING EXCHANGE LISTS AND 
SENDING OUT ASSIGNMENTS OF MATERIAL 


CONDUCT OF THE EXCHANGE in regard to material offered and its 
assignment, see Revised Constitution and By-Laws, Article 4, Chap- 
ters 1-4 inclusive. 

DUPLICATES OFFERED. Please keep on file all duplicate material of- 
fered through the Exchange until assignments are sent in (usually 
six weeks after publication). 

Material will be published as soon after it is received as possible, 
subject to conditions at Headquarters and the need for removal of 
material by the library offering it. 

The list need not be long, unless there is urgent need for a general 
clearing of material. 

CHECKING. In checking lists, please write your wants on a separate 
sheet and send direct to Headquarters. It is then not necessary 
to return the original Exchange list. 

Please return checkings within a month after receipt of list. This 
will help the manager greatly, and as a result all lists should be 
in the hands of libraries for distribution six weeks after publi- 
cation, 

Please acquaint yourself with the postal laws and do not place 2nd 
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or 3rd class postage on a letter or package that is sealed or con- 

tains writing. See that the proper amount of postage is on a let- 

ter when the weight is in doubt. The manager has to pay the 
ostage due, usually. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SHIPPING. Libraries not able to distribute 


material within a year after it is offered and assigned will please 
offer it again for broadcasting, as libraries may have filled many 
of their wants elsewhere in the interval; personnel has changed, 
packages are refused and general dissatisfaction prevails under 
these circumstances, 

In addressing material for shipment, please see that either the 
librarian’s name or the word “library” is included in the address. 
This point has been disregarded in the past and has been the cause 
of packages being refused and storage charges accumulating. 

Use extreme care in addressing packages that belong to libraries 
with key number and letter combined (e.g., A-1, B-2). The man- 
ager will do the same in making assignments, 

Please note that Alabama, Emory University, Kansas University 
and Trudeau Sanatorium have different addresses for mail and 
express. 

Please keep this sheet in a prominent place with the key list, and 
see that whoever has charge of making up material for shipment 
has access to it. 

The majority of packages should be sent marked “3rd Class Express 
Collect, value not over $10.00” (any package under 100 pounds in 
weight). Do not neglect this point as the receiving library should 
have the benefit of the cheapest rate collect. 

Very large shipments should go by freight, collect. Bill the re- 
ceiving library for packing and drayage. Before shipping freight 
it would be well to communicate with the library and have the 
money in hand for drayage, as the Association is not responsible 
for shipping expenses and any prepayment is done at your own 
risk. This applies also to material sent by mail (usually one or 
two numbers). When this is done, enclose a slip in package ask- 
ing refund of postage. 

In turn, the receiving library, which is indebted for the courtesy 
of prepayment, should refund postage at once and not wait for 
a bill to be sent, 

In sending express to Canadian libraries, or from Canada to the 
United States, please get a customs invoice from your local express 
office, fill out and mail it to the receiving library, as some libraries 
have difficulty getting packages through the customs without this 
invoice. This particularly applies to outside ports such as Mont- 
real, Toronto, New York, Brooklyn, Boston, New Orleans, San 
Francisco. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. All packages should be acknowledged to 
the donor and not to the Exchange. Do not neglect this courtesy. 

WANTS. The purpose of the Exchange at present is to carry on a 
clearing house for duplicate material among its library members, 
therefore any ‘wants’ published must be limited to a few num- 
bers or volumes than can be broadcast without crowding out dupli- 
cates offered. 

STATISTICS. Please keep statistics of material sent out for your own 
records; the manager is always glad to hear when you have dis- 
tributed your lot so she may know the material is changing hands, 
but as at present managed cannot make definite use of these sta- 
tistics. The manager is also glad to receive your notes of apprecia- 
tion when you have received material valuable to you; without 
these kind words it would not be possible to carry on. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ella B. Lawrence 
Manager 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXCHANGE 





NOTES FOR NEW MEMBERS OF THE EXCHANGE 

The object of the Exchange is to conduct a clearing house for dupli- 
cate medical, dental and pharmaceutical material which the libraries no 
longer need, 

The Exchange is for the benefit of library members only. 

Libraries should check every list issued if material needed is offered. 
Check on a separate sheet and send direct to Headquarters, 4580 Scott 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 

Libraries should offer material to the Exchange once every two years. 
See Revised Constitution and By-Laws, Article 4, Chapters 1-4, inclusive 
(write to Mr. J. C. Harding, Editor, Bulletin Medical Library Associa- 
tion, 11000 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, for a copy, or see Bulletin 
Medical Library Association, v. 20 No. 2, October, 1931, 

Each lot of material offered is designated geographically, so you may 
judge as to whether or not you care to check, if you must consider the 
carrying charges. 

In listing your duplicates, use one of the Exchange lists as a guide 
as to style, only list yours double space instead of single. 

Material is sent out promptly on assignment (after six weeks) by the 
library offering material, excepting in special cases, such as “in storage’, 
“sickness”, etc. Do not be discouraged as you will receive some of your 
wants from each list in due time. 

Check the same “want” again if you don’t receive it after three 
months. Libraries receiving duplicate material through exchange be- 
cause the want has been filled from another source, should add this to 
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their own duplicate list, unless the material is particularly valuable, then 
communicate with the manager. 

No notice is sent you from the sending library, as this would be too 
burdensome after distributing, packing and addressing the assignment to 
the many libraries checking. 

Usually the express or postage is the only charge, but in case of very 
large packages, the sending library may bill you a small sum for wrapping 
and packing, but then, is it not worth it? Think what this material 
would cost you if purchased from a dealer! And can you always get it 
from a dealer or publisher ? 


Please return any postage advanced direct to the sending library. It 
is a favor on their part in sending very small packages by mail. The As- 
sociation has no funds at its disposal to make good any carrying charges. 


No material is sold through the Exchange. 





INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
STATUTES 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the INTERNA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Section 2. The object of the Federation shall be to promote interna- 
tional library cooperation, 

Section 3. Members of the Federation shall be those Library Associa- 
tions which approve these statutes and which comply with 
such other provisions as are adopted from time to time. 
Associations with allied interest may be admitted to mem- 
bership by vote of the Committee. 

Section 4. The affairs of the Federation shall be administered by the 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE; this Com- 
mittee shall consist of representatives selected by associa- 
tions which are members of the Federation. There shall be 
from each country only one designated member or substitute 
with the right to vote, but with him may be associated dele- 
gates. Delegates are elected for a period not exceeding 5 
years but are eligible for re-election. 

Section 5. The duties of the Committee shall be to select the time and 
place for international library conferences and with the co- 
operation of local committees to prepare programmes for 
such conferences and to make investigations and recom- 
mendations concerning international relations between li- 
braries, organizations of librarians and bibliographers and 
other agencies. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES shall be 
held at least once in 5 years, Plenary sessions of the Commit- 
fee must be held in connection with each international li- 
brary conference. Other sessions may be held at the call of 
the Chairman and must be held when requested by one-third 
of the Committee. 

The Committee shall have power to appoint sub-committees 
from its own members or from the members of any of the 
cooperating library associations. 

The officers of the Federation & of the Committee shall be 
a President, 2 Vice-presidents & a Secretary. These officers 
shall constitute the EXECUTIVE BOARD and shall be 
elected by the Committee for a term to expire not later than 
12 months after the close of each congress. The Secretary 
may be, but need not be, a member of the Committee desig- 
nated by some national association. He shall have the right 
to vote. Vacancies on the Executive Committee shall be 
filled by the Committee. 


Annual dues for each member Association shall be fixed 
at a rate between 25 & 50 centimes (Swiss) for each mem- 
ber of that association or on a basis of 5 to 10% of the 
receipts from membership dues of the associations, but shall 
not be more than 2,500 francs (Swiss) for any association. 
Dues shall be payable to the Secretary on or before March 1 
for each calendar year. The amount of the dues will form 
the budget of the Association. 

Any association may withdraw from the Federation if its 
dues for the year have been paid. 

By-laws may be adopted by the Committee. 

Resolutions adopted by the Committee or by any Congress 
held under its auspices shall not be binding on any member 
association until ratified by that association. 


Venice, June 29, 1929. (with amendments as adopted at Stockholm, 
Aug. 20, 1930). 





INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


After the meeting of the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations in Chicago in October, 1933, the Executive Committee decided 
that the Medical Library Association would be considerably benefited by 
membership in the International Federation of Library Associations. 
Through the sponsorship of Mr. Bishop, of Ann Arbor, application was 
made and has been accepted. 
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The amount of our annual contribution has not been decided, but 
it is provided for in the appended Statutes of the Association. The next 
meeting of the International Library Committee is to be held at Madrid, 
May 22nd and May 23rd, 1934. 

A review of the last meeting of the International Library Committee 
(held in Chicago in October and in Avignon in November, 1933) will 
appear in an early number of our Bulletin. 





A TOAST 


Here is a toast that I want to drink to a fellow I'll never know-- 

To the fellow who's going to take my place when it’s time for me to go. 

I’ve wondered what kind of a chap he'll be and I’ve wished I could take his hand, 
Just to whisper, “I wish you well, old man,” in a way that he’d understand. 
I'd like to give him the cheering word that I’ve longed at times to hear; 

I'd like to give him the warm handclasp when never a friend seems near. 

I’ve learned my knowledge by sheer hard work, and I wish I could pass it on 
To the fellow who'll come to take my place some day when I am gone. 

Will he see all the sad mistakes I’ve made and note all the battles lost? 

Will he ever guess of the tears they caused or the heartaches which they cost? 
Will he gaze through failure and fruitless toil to the underlying plan, 

And catch a glimpse of the real intent and the heart of the vanquished man? 
I dare to hope he may pause some day as he toils as I have wrought, 

And gain some strength for his weary task from the battles which I have fought. 
But I’ve only the task itself to leave with the cares for him to face, 

And never a cheering word may speak to the fellow who'll take my place. 
Then here’s to your health, old chap; I drink as a bridegroom to his bride; 

I leave an unfinished task for you, but God knows how I tried. 

I’ve dreamed my dreams as all men do, but never a one came true. 

And my prayer today is that all the dreams may be realized by you. 

And we’ll meet some day in the great unknown—out in the realm of space; 
You'll know my clasp as I take your hand and gaze in your tired face. 

Then all our failures will be success in the light of the new found dawn— 
So I’m drinking your health, old chap, who'll take my place when I am gone. 


Denver Medical Times. 








